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PREFATORY NOTE 


After careful consideration it has been determined to post- 
pone the publication of documents and other regular features 
of the Magazine until the July number, and to make this num- 
ber, published shortly before the date of the Virginia Historical 
Pageant, one which may be of special interest and value at 
that time. 

This issue is complete in itself; it contains a number of 
portraits which it is believed all who are interested in Virginia 
will be glad to have grouped, an account by the Virginia His- 
torical Pageant Association (with which this Society is in 
entire sympathy) of its history and its plans, and a number of 
papers which are popular in their nature, but which are the 
results of scholarly research. 

The first of these, on “The Native Tribes of Virginia” is by 
Mr. David I Bushnell, Jr., of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. Mr. Bushnell has long made a special study of his 
subject. The next paper is the admirable and learned address 
on “The First University in America,” delivered by the late 
Capt. W. Gordon McCabe at Dutch Gap on May 31, i911, 
at the unveiling of the commemorative monument erected by 
the Virginia Society of Colonial Dames. The inaccessibility 
of the place made it possible for only a small audience to be 
present, and as the address was not printed until the spring 
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of 1914, a short time before the World War obscured all other 
interests, it has never been known in the way it should be. 
The third paper on “The Real Beginning of Democracy in 
America” (the Virginia Assembly of 1619) by Mary Newton 
Stanard, was first published in The Southern Review, of Ash- 
ville, N. C., and has several times been reprinted, including 
once in the Christmas (1920) supplement of the North China 


News, Shanghai. 
The next paper is on “The Settlement of the Valley” by 


*Mr. Charles E. Kemper, of Staunton. The readers of this 


Magazine do not need to be told that Mr. Kemper is the 
highest authority on the subject on which he writes. 

The succeeding contribution is by Judge Lyman Chalkley, 
formerly of Staunton, and now of the University of Kentucky. 
His subject is “Before the Gates of the Wilderness Road”. 
It treats of the settlement of Southwestern Virginia and is 
based on researches while compiling his well-known Abstracts 
of Augusta County Records (3 vols.). This paper has been 
published twice; we are glad to make it more accessible to 
Virginia readers. 

In the final article, The Virginians on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi in 1742, Mr. Fairfax Harrison gives for the first time, a 
clear and authoritative account of the very remarkable expe- 
dition of Howard, Salling and their party from the Valley of 
Virginia to New Orleans in 1742, and of Salling’s equally re- 
markable escape from French captivity. 

We desire to return thanks to the Virginia Society of 
Colonial Dames for permission to use the address presented 
by Capt. McCabe to them, and to the other contributors for 
preparing special articles or for permission to reprint. 

The edition of this number of the Magazine has been in- 
creased and copies may be obtained from this Society or 


through book stores. 
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WASHINGTON 
JEFFERSON 
MADISON 
MARSHALL 
LEE 
JACKSON 
JOHNSTON 
STUART 
MAURY 
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The General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia have caused this statue to be erected 
as a monument of affection and gratitude to - 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


who, uniting to the endowments of a Hero q 
the virtues of the Patriot and exerting both 

in establishing the liberties of his country 

has rendered his name dear to his fellow citizens 
and given to the world an immortal example 
of true Glory.—Done in the year of 
CHRIST 
One thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight - 
and in the year of the Commonwealth the twelfth ; 


The inscription on the pedestal of the Houdon statue. 
(Written by James Madison) 
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GEoRGE WASHINGTON 


The Houdon Statue in the Capitol at Richmond 
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HERE WAS BURIED 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


AUTHOR i 
OF THE DECLARATION OF 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 
OF 
THE STATUTE OF VIRGINIA 
FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AND 
FATHER OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF VIRGINIA 


: BORN APRIL 2d i 
1743 O. S. 
: DIED JULY 4, 1826. 
The epitaph at Monticello. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 


From Portrait by Gilbert Stuart 
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JAMES MADISON 
“FATHER OF THE CONSTITUTION” 
BORN AT PORT CONWAY, 
KING GEORGE COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 
MARCH 5, 1751 
DIED AT MONTPELIER, 
ORANGE COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 
JUNE 28, 1836 
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James MaApison 

— 

From a photograph, in the collection of the Virginia Historical Society, 
of the Cerrachi bnst 
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JOHN MARSHALL 
“EXPOUNDER OF THE CONSTITUTION” 
BORN AT GERMANTOWN, 
FAUQUIER COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1753 
DIED AT PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
JULY 6, 1835 
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MARSHALL 


Jou 


From portrait by Inman, Virginia State Library 
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ROBERT E. LEE 


VIRGINIA CHOOSES HER LEADER* 


Executive Department, April 22, 1861. 


Gentlemen of the Convention :—I hereby nominate, and with 
your advice and consent, appoint Col. Robert E. Lee, to the 
office of Commander of the Military and Naval forces of the 
State of Virginia, with the rank of Major General. Talent, 
experience and devotion to the interests of Virginia, fit him 
in an eminent degree for the exalted position he is nomi- 
nated to fill. 

It affords me pleasure to assure you upon undoubted testi- 
mony, that his resignation as an officer of the Army of the 
United States, was determined upon, before the passage of 
your ordinance creating the office, which it is now proposed 
to fill. I trust the nomination will meet your approbation, and 
that it will be your pleasure to receive him in open Convention 


to-morrow. 
Respectfully, John Letcher. 


VIRGINIA CONVENTION, APRIL 23, 1861, RICHMOND. 


Major General Lee entered, leaning on the arm of Mr. 
Johnson, of Richmond, chairman of the committee appointed 
to conduct the distinguished military chief to the Hall. As 
they reached the main aisle, Mr. Johnson said: “Mr. President, 
I have the honor to present to you and to the Convention, 
Major General Lee.” 

The President: “Major General Lee—In the name of the 
people of your native State, here represented, I bid you a cor- 
dial and heartfelt welcome to this Hall, in which we may almost 
yet hear the echo of the voices of the statesmen, the soldiers 


* Copied immediately from the admirable “Memorial Day Annual, 
1912,” but, of course, originally from the proceedings of the Virginia 
onvention. 
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and sages of by-gone days, who have borne your name, and 
whose blood now flows in your veins. 

We met in the month of February last, charged with the 
solemn duty of protecting the rights, the honor and the inter- 
ests of the people of this Commonwealth. We differed for a 
time as to the best means of accomplishing that object; but 
there never was at any moment, a shade of difference amongst 
us as to the great object itself; and now, Virginia having taken 
her position, as far as the power of this Convention extends, 
we stand animated with one impulse, governed by one desire 
and one determination, and that is that she shall be defended; 
and that no spot of her soil shall be polluted by the foot of 
an invader. 

When the necessity became apparent of having a leader for 
our forces, all hearts and all eyes, by the impulse of an instinct 
which is a surer guide than reason itself, turned to the old 
county of Westmoreland. We knew how prolific she had been 
in other days, of heroes and statesmen. We knew she had 
given birth to the Father of his Country; to Richard Henry 
Lee, to Monroe, and last, though not least, to your own gallant 
father, and we knew well by your own deeds, that her pro- 
ductive power was not yet exhausted. 

Sir, we watched with the most profound and intense interest 
the triumphant march of the army led by General Scott, to 
which you were attached, from Vera Cruz to the Capital at 
Mexico; we read of the sanguinary conflicts and the blood- 
stained fields, in all of which victory perched upon our own 
banners; we knew of the unfading lustre that was shed upon 
the American arms by that campaign, that no small share of 
the glory of those achievements was due to your valor and 
your military genius. 

Sir, one of the proudest recollections of my life will be the 
honor that I yesterday had of submitting to this body the 
confirmation of the nomination made by the Governor of this 
State, of you as Commander-in-Chief of the Military and 
Naval forces of this Commonwealth. I rose to put the ques- 
tion, and when I asked if this body would advise and consent 
to that appointment, there rushed from the hearts to the 
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tongues of all the members the affirmative response that told, 
with an emphasis that could leave no doubt of the feeling 
whence it emanated. I put the negative of the question for 
form’s sake, but there was an unbroken silence. 

Sir, we have, by this unanimous vote, expressed our con- 
victions, that you are, this day, among the living citizens of 
Virginia, ‘first in war.’ We pray to God most fervently that 
you may so conduct the operations committed to your charge, 
that it will soon be said of you, that you are ‘first in peace,’ 
and when that time comes, you will have earned the still 
prouder distinction of being ‘first in the hearts of your country- 
men’. 

I will close with one more remark— 

When the Father of his Country made his last will and 
testament he gave his swords to his favorite nephews with 
an injunction that they should never be drawn from their 
scabbards, except in self-defence, or in defence of the rights 
and liberties of their county, and, if drawn for the latter 
purpose, they should fall with them in their hands, rather 
than relinquish them. 

Yesterday, your mother, Virginia, placed her sword in your 
hand upon the implied condition that we know you will keep 
to the letter and in spirit, that you will draw it only in her 
defence, and that you will fall with it in your hand rather 
than the object for which it was placed there, shall fail.” 


Major General Lee responded as follows: 


“Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention :—Pro- 
foundly impressed with the solemnity of the occasion, for 
which I must say I was not prepared, I accept the position 
assigned me by your partiality. I would have much preferred 
had your choice fallen on an abler man. 

Trusting in Almighty God, an approving conscience, and the 


- aid of my fellow citizens, I devote myself to the service of my 


native State, in whose behalf alone, will I ever draw my 
sword.” 
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GENERAL LEE ON TRAVELER 


From photograph by Miley, Lexington, Va. 
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Jacxson’s Last DisPATCH TO Lee (fac-simile) 


Tuomas J. JACKSON 


From the Winchester photograph 
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JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON 
son of 
Judge Peter & Mary Johnston of Va., 
born at 
Longwood, Prince Edward Co., Va., 
February 3, 1807. 
Died March 21, 1891. 
Brigadier General, U. S. A. 
General, C. S. A. 


Epitaph 


“His men, to whom he came as a stranger, were neither 
attached personally to their chief, like the Army of Virginia, 
nor improved in discipline to the same degree as their adver- 
saries. . . . In all these points, therefore, he was at a 
striking disadvantage as regarded his opponent; yet, with these 
against him, and but with one-half the numbers of the Fed- 
erals, he contrived to hold them back, led though they were 
with such versatile skill and unwearied energy as the records 
of modern war can hardly match, for nearly two months and a 
half in the advance which an active pedestrian could have made 
in as many days. Surely this is of itself a sufficient testimony 
to his powers of leadership. One day of faltering when halted, 
one hour of hesitation when it became necessary to fall back, 
might have brought instant ruin to him and to his army. 

What he might have ventured had a rasher or less 
wary commander—such as Grant himself, for instance—been 
before him, is as impossible to say as it would be to declare 
what would have been the result to Lee had Sherman taken 
the place of Grant in Virginia. As things actually were dis- 
posed, it is not too much to declare that Johnston’s doing what 
he did with the limited means at his command is a feat that 
should leave his name in the annals of defensive war at least 
as high as that of Fabius, or Turenne, or Moreau”. 


—Col. Chesney, in Fortnightly Review, Nov., 1875. 
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GENERAL LEE’S ORDER ANNOUNCING THE 
DEATH OF GENERAL STUART. 


“Among the gallant soldiers who have fallen in the war, 
General Stuart was second to none in valor, in zeal, and in un- 
flinching devotion to his country. His achievements form a 
conspicuous part of the history of this army, with which his 
name and services will be forever associated. To military 
capacity of a high order, he added the bright graces of a pure 
life guided and sustained by the Christian’s faith and hope. 
The mysterious hand of an all-wise God has removed him 
from the scene of his usefulness and fame. His grateful 
countrymen will mourn his loss and cherish his memory. To 
his comrades in arms he has left the proud recollection of his 
deeds and the inspiring influence of his example.” 
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J. E. B. Sruarr 
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MATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY 


“THE PATHFINDER OF THE SEAS” 


Born in Spotsylvania County, Virginia, 
January 14, 1806. 
Died at Lexington, Virginia, 
February 1, 1873. 


“As the supreme hour drew near he said to his 
eldest son, Col. Richard L. Maury, who had been 
his constant and devoted nurse, ‘Are my feet 
growing cold? Do I drag my anchors?’ On be- 
ing answered in the affirmative he faintly ex- 
claimed ‘All’s well’”’.—Life of Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, by Diana Fontaine Maury Corbin. 
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THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


To the Virginia Historical Society is due, in great measure, 
the inspiration, on the part of Virginians, to give a Pageant, 
depicting the glorious history of the “Founders of the Nation” 
and the “Mother of States.” . 

Through the medium of this Magazine, and the Society’s 
accumulation of a priceless collection of manuscripts bearing on 
the early struggles of the Colonists, their trials, failures and 
achievements; the descendants of those brave men and women 
who braved all to found a new home, aye! to establish a new 
nation on the Western Continent have awaken to the duty they 
owe themselves, as well as their forbears, to give to the world 
full knowledge of the material they possess. These forbears 
came—not as exiles fleeing from religious persecution, but 
volunteers, dreaming of self-government; of liberty. So much 
of this historical material is either unknown to the public at 
large, or have been so perverted by writers who, through ig- 
norance, omission or commission, have broadcasted their nar- 
ratives to the world, it has become essential, even were it not 
a labor of love, for Virginia to pay homage to those who have 
done so much toward the founding of the greatest republic 
of ancient or modern days. 

The suggestion and tentative outline of a Historical Pageant 
was first offered by a member of the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety, in February, 1916, and a draft of the programme was 
published in the Journal of the Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce in its issue of April following. 

The Richmond Post of the Travelers Protective Association, 
endorsed the. movement and appointed a committee with in- 
structions to invite the co-operation of other city and State 
organizations looking toward the presentation of the Pageant. 

The declaration of war against Germany made impossible 
any continued effort at that time, and the project was tempo- 
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rarily abandoned. The Committee of the T. P. A. was con- 
tinued with instructions to await a more propitious time for 
renewal of the effort. 

In the fall of 1920, Mr. Arthur James, of the John Mar- 
shall High School faculty wrote a letter, published in the 
Richmond Evening Dispatch, suggesting that the time had 
come for a Pageant to be given. This was followed by edi- 
torials in the Dispatch and the committee from the T. P. A. 
sent out letters to the various patriotic, fraternal and civic 
organizations in the city, requesting a joint conference of com- 
mittees of five at the headquarters of the T. P. A. post. 

After several meetings, at which nearly every organization 
invited was represented, the Virginia Historical Pageant Asso- 
ciation was formed. It was decided that it would be imprac- 
tical to hold the Pageant in 1921, and the week of May 22nd 
to 28th, 1922, was selected. Oliver J. Sands, President of the 
American National Bank, of Richmond, was elected President, 
and W. B. Cridlin, Secretary. Both of these gentlemen are 
members of the Virginia Historical Society. 

The Secretary assumed office May 1, 1921, and opened his 
office at the T. P. A. Building, 3d and Main Streets. Mem- 
bership tickets at one dollar each, were offered to the public, 
the first thousand to be enrolled as Charter Members. The 
Charter list was subscribed for within a short time, and reg- 
ular memberships were enrolled up to the closing of the list 
on February 1st of this year. The funds raised in this way 
paid all the preliminary expenses of the Association, and en- 
abled the Secretary to conduct an advertising campaign that 


- has given publicity to the movement, not only in America, 


but several foreign countries as well. 

Memberships were sold in England, France, Spain and 
China; in Mexico, Canada and nearly every State. 

The slogan—“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia,” has an 
appeal to Virginians, descendants of Virginians, and lovers of 
American History, wherever they may reside, and from the 
great volume of mail being received, the Association is as- 
sured of one of the greatest crowds of visitors the State has 
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ever been called upon to entertain. The people of Richmond 
and vicinity are making preparations to assure accommodations 
for all who come, and ample provisions are being made to elimi- 
nate profiteering. Committees and citizens will be ready to 
receive our guests with the hospitality for which Virginia has 
ever been noted. 

The program for the week is as follows: 


Program. 


Monpay—May 22nd—Coronation Parade, and Home-coming 
Day (First night performance of the “Pageant 
of Virginia.” ) 

The “Pageant of Virginia” will be repeated 
each night during the week. 

Turespay—Colonial Parade—Floats of the Period, entered 
from the counties and cities of the State. 

WeEpDNEsDAY—The Revolution and War of 1812—Floats of 
the Period. 

Tuurspay—Confederate Day—Floats of the Period and 
Military, etc. 

Fripay—Spanish-American and World War Day—Floats, 
Floral Parade. 

Saturpay—Greater Virginia Day—Historical and Commer- 
cial Floats. 


On Friday, 26th, there will be an Old Virginia Tournament. 
This will be participated in by costumed Knights, represent- ~ 
ing every section of the State. 


Balls. 


Tuesday Night—Colonial Ball—Reception of the Queen of 
the Pageant. 

Wednesday Night—Revolutionary Ball. 

Thursday Night—Confederate Ball. 

Friday Night—Tournament Ball. 
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Other entertainments will be given through the week, all of 
historic interest, such as a Regetta, Indian Canoe Races, etc. 

The Pageant of Virginia is written and presented by Thomas 
Wood Stevens, the well-known writer of the Pageant of St. 
Louis, Pageant of Newark, and over thirty successful pageants, 
presented in America and Europe. 

For information as to seats, etc., see advertisement, page 
facing back cover. 


W. B. Criviin, 
Secy. Va. Historical Pageant Asso. 
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THE NATIVE TRIBES OF VIRGINIA 


By Davin I. BusHNELL, Jr. 


With the lapse of three centuries and more since the crea- 
tion of the first permanent English settlement in North 
America, at “James Towne in Virginia,” it is interesting to 
consider the appearance of the land at that time, and to com- 
pare the manners and ways of life of the native inhabitants 
with whom the colonists came in contact. 

In the year 1607, long before the settlement of the later 
colony of Plymouth, the people of Jamestown were estab- 
lished in the midst of a great wilderness, claimed and occu- 
pied by many tribes who spoke several languages, and had 
customs differing from one another. On the banks of the 
streams stood the scattered villages of the Indians, who hunted 
in the vast forests which then covered the greater part of 
the region westward to the mountains. Beyond the moun- 
tains, that great natural barrier, lay a land of mystery. 

Between the sea and the mountains were three distinct 
groups of tribes, representing three linguistic stocks, the 
Algonquian, the Iroquoian, and the Siouan. To the first be- 
longed the tribes which formed the Powhatan confederacy, 
tribes so often mentioned in the early annals of the colony. 
South of the James lived the Nottoway and Meherrin, be- 
longing to the Iroquoian family, and westward in the pied- 
mont section were the Siouan tribes, of whom the Saponi, 
the Tutelo, and those grouped as the Monacan confederacy, 
were the best known in history. 

The native villages, as they stood when the country was 
first traversed by the colonists, consisted of clusters of mat 
and bark covered lodges. Many settlements were protected 
by encircling palisades, thus adding security against attacks 
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by the enemy and the prowling wild beast of the forest. On 
the map, which accompanies Captain Smith’s History, some 
two hundred sites are indicated, and of these, about thirty are 
designated “Kings’ Houses,” this referring to a village where 
a recognized chief resided, the others being of less import- 
ance, possibly hunting or fishing camps belonging to the peo- 
ple of the larger villages. 

Although no early pictures of the habitations of the Virginia 
Indians are known to exist, the descriptions of the various 
structures, as recorded by the several historians of the Col- 
ony, are clear and concise, and it is possible to form a con- 
ception of the appearance of a characteristic settlement. But 
in addition to the early descriptions, we are fortunate in hav- 
ing the water color drawings made by the artist, John White, 
who accompanied the second expedition sent by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, during the year 1585. White, “an Englisch Paynter 
who was sent into the contrye by the queenes Maiestye, onlye 
to draw the description of the place, lyuely to describe the 
shapes of the Inhabitants, their apparell, manners of Livinge, 
and fashions, att the speciall Charges of the worthy knighte, 
Sir Walter Raleigh,” made a large number of water color 
sketches which are now preserved in the British Museum, 
London. These, however, depict the manners and customs 
of the Algonquian tribes then occupying the northeastern por- 
tion of North Carolina, two of whose villages, Secotan and 
Pomeioc are beautifully shown, but these did not differ from 
the settlements of the neighboring tribes then living north- 
ward, in the present Virginia. Kecoughtan, the second of 
the native villages seen by the colonists in 1607, stood on the 
site of the present Hampton, and at that time “conteineth 
eighteene houses, pleasantly seated upon three acres of 
ground, uppon a plain, half invironed with a great Bay of 
the great River,” and this was probably a typical settlement, 
resembling many others scattered along the banks of the 
rivers which flowed into Chesapeake Bay. 

The structures did not differ greatly in appearance, and 
the greatest difference was probably in size and neatness with 
which they had been constructed. A, frame was first erected, 
later to be covered with mats or strips of bark. The tops 
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(In the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford) 
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were rounded and merged into the side walls. The ends ap- 
pear to have been mostly flat, with an opening which served 
as a door. In the top was a small open space through which 
smoke would pass from the fire, which was kindled on the 
ground inside the lodge. Frames, supported by posts about 
a foot above the ground, and extending along both sides of 
the lodge, were covered with mats and skins and served as 
beds. Small gardens often surrounded the habitations and 
here were raised several sorts of vegetables for food, and 
also tobacco. 

As was the custom throughout the land, the Indians of Vir- 
ginia did not remain in their more permanent villages the 
entire year, but only during certain seasons. A quaintly 
worded account of their wanderings tells how “In March and 
Aprill they live much upon their weeres, and feed on fish, 
turkies, and squirrells, and then, as also sometymes in May, 
they plant their fields and sett their corne. * * * In the 
tyme of their huntings, they leave their habitations, and gather 
themselves into companyes * * * and goe to the most desart 
places with their families, where they passe the tyme with 
hunting and fowling up towards the mountaines, the heads 
of their rivers, wher in deed there is plentye of game. * * * 
Theire huntinge howses are not soe laboured, substancyall, 
nor artyficall as their other.” This referred to the more tem- 
porary shelters, erected by the wandering families when away 
from their villages. 

During the distant journeys away from the settlements near 
the coast, journeys which may have extended to or beyond 
the borders of the territory of the Monacan confederacy, it 
is probable a vast amount of game was killed to serve as food, 
and many skins were secured. 

The food, undoubtedly easily secured by the people of tide- 
water Virginia, thus consisted of fish, quantities of oysters 
taken from the beds along the shores of Chesapeake, or up 
the various rivers, game and wild fowl which abounded, and 
the products of their gardens, of which corn was the most 
important. Food was prepared by roasting, or boiling in large 
earthen pots, many fragments of which are now to be found 
scattered over the surface where an‘ancient village once stood. 
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So important was the corn that platforms were often erected 
in the midst of the fields upon which one would remain to 
guard the growing grain, and to protect it from birds and 
beasts. 

The dress and personal decoration of the Indians of Vir- 
ginia during the early years of the seventeenth century, es- 
pecially of those with whom the colonists first came in contact, 
probably was similar in every respect to the customs followed 
by the tribes living southward on the coast as portrayed by 
John White a few years before. Simple garments of skins 
or woven fiber, with moccasins of buckskin. Parts of the 
body were painted or tattooed, feathers were worn attached 
to the hair, and quantities of shell beads and others of copper 
and bone, were made and used. Small plates of copper, as 
indicated on a drawing by White, were worn suspended from 
bead necklaces. The source of the native supply of copper 
was evidently near the southern boundary of the present Vir- 
ginia, some miles south of the center of the infant colony, and 
the existence of the mines was mentioned in the Instructions, 
Orders and Constitutions by way of Advise set downe, de- 
clared and propounded to Sir. Tho. Gates, Knight Governour 
of Virginia, when he left England in 1609. The document is 
now in the British Museum (MS. vol. 21993, fol. 178 et seq.) 
and contains much interesting and valuable information. From 
it the following may be made: 

“Four dayes Journey from your forte Southerward is a 
town called Ononahorne, seated where the river Choanock 
divideth itself into three branches and falleth into the sea of 
Rawnocke in thirty-five degrees. * * * If you make your 
principall and choise seate you shall doe most safely and 
richly because you are in the heart of Lands open to the 
south and two of the best rivers will supply you, besides you 
are neare to with Copper mines of Ritane and may passe 
them by one branch of the river, and by another Peccareca- 
micke where you shall finde four of the Englishe alsoe, lost 
by Sir Walter Raweley, which escaped from the slaughter 
of Powhatan of Roanocke upon the first arivall of our Colony 
and live under the protection of a wiroano call’d Sepanocan 
enemy to Powhatan, by whose consent you shall never receive 
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“ViRGINIAN Purse” in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


(The left hand figure shows the detail, full size) 
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them, one of these were worth much laboar and if you finde 
them not, yet search into this contrey it is more probable than 
towardes the North.” 

Of the many and varied objects from the American colo- 
nies, now preserved in the older collections in Europe, one 
of the greatest interest is in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
It once belonged to John Tradescant, who died about 1638. 
In the catalogue of the collection, the Museum Tradescan- 
tianum, printed in London during the year 1656, this remark- 
able piece is described as: “Pohatan, King of Virginia’s habit” 
all embroidered with shells, or Roanoke. A photograph of 
this is reproduced in Fig. 1. It is made of several pieces of 
tanned deer skin and measures more than seven and one-half 
feet in height and five feet in width. It is decorated with 
small sea shells, Marginella nivosa, attached by means of a 
fine thread of sinew which passes through an artificial per- 
foration. It is quite probable this ancient piece of native 
work once belonged to the great Chief, whose name was so 
often mentioned in the annals of the colony, and may have 
been one of the objects presented to Captain Newport in Sep- 
tember. 1608.*. 

Ancther remarkable piece is described in the old catalogue 
as “Virginia purses imbroidered with Roanoake,” and fortu- 
nately it has survived the three centuries and more since it 
was made and is now in the Ashmolean collection. A photo- 
graph oi the entire object, together with a detail showing the 
the exact size of the beads, is reproduced in Figure 2. The 
length of the bag proper, which is made of buckskin, is eleven 


* The Proceedings of the English Colonie in Virginia, Smith, (Arber 
ed. I, 125) “All things being fit for the day of his coronation, the 
presents were brought, his bason, bed and furniture set up: [and] his 
scarjet cloake and apparel (with much adoe) put on him (being per- 
suaded by Namontacke they would do him no hurt). But a fowle 
trouble there was to make him kneele to receave his crowne. He, 
neither knowing the majesty nor meaning of a Crowne, nor bending of 
the knee, indured so many perswasions, examples, and instructions, as 
tired them all. At last, by leaning hard on his shoulders, he a little 
stooped, and Newport put the Crowne on his head; when, by the 
warning of a pistoll, the boates were prepared with such a volley of 
shot, that the king start[ed] up in a horrible feare, till he saw all was 
well. Then remembering himselfe, to congratulate their kindnesse, he 
gave his old shoes and his mantle to Captain Newport.” 
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and one-half inches, but the extreme length of the entire 
specimen is more than thirty-one inches. Across the lower or 
closed end of the bag are two parallel rows of small shells, 
Marginella nivosa, prepared and attached as were some shells 
on the “habit.” Extending from the two sides of the open- 
ing of the bag are pieces of beadwork, shell beads of native 
origin, which were strung on two threads of sinew one of 
which passed on either side of a narrow strip of buckskin. 
Similar bits of work were attached to the lower end of the 
pouch. This is the oldest example of beadwork of the North 
American Indians known to exist, and consequently is of the 
greatest interest. 

The native people of tidewater Virginia appear to have 
been quite skillful in the fashioning of implements and orna- 
ments of the available materials. They made use of baskets 
and earthenware of their own manufacture, and many frag- 
ments of the latter are now encountered but not a single ex- 
ample of their baskets is known to exist. Large weirs were 
constructed a short distance from the shore and by this means 
they secured an ample supply of fish. They made and used 
very long bows, three of which are now in the Ashmolean 
Museum, and are now shown in Figure 3, on the left, while 
on the right is a reproduction of one of the water color draw- 
ings made by White during the summer of 1585, portraying 
an Indian of Carolina holding a similar weapon. Canoes were 
made of large logs, burned and scraped into the desired shape. 

Games and dances of various kinds were known, several are 
shown in certain of White’s drawings. 

The burial customs were described by the early historians 
of the colony, and it is evident they had two distinct methods 
of disposing of the dead. The bodies of the more important 
individuals were dried after certain organs were removed, 
then decorated with beads and other ornaments and carefully 
wrapped in skins and mats. After being so prepared they 
were placed in the temple-tomb, where they were guarded by’ 
men chosen for the purpose. Every town of importance had 
a temple-tomb and, according to Smith, the most famed struc- 
ture was “at Vttamussack at Pamaunke, neare into which is 
a house Temple or place of Powhatans. Upon the top of 
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(Left) THree Bows From VirurN1A, in the Ashmolean Museum, Ox- 
ford. (Right) Drawing Mave sy JoHN Wuite, 1585 
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certaine redde sandys hils in the woods, there are 3 great 
houses. filled with images of their kings and Divels and 
Tombes of their Predecessors. Those houses are neare 60 
foot in length, built arbor wise, after their buildings.” But 
although so much ceremony attended the burial of some mem- 
bers of the tribes, others, and probably the great majority, 
found their last resting place in the form of a shallow pit, 
into which the body was lowered. And to again quote from 
the same account, “The buriall ended, the women being 
painted all their faces with black cole and oile, doe sit 24 
howers in the houses mourning and lamenting by turnes, with 
such yelling and howling as may express their great passions.” 

Although the Indians were very superstitious and had many 
strange and curious beliefs, it is evident the early settlers, in 
some instances, were scarcely less credulous. This was clearly 
shown in a letter written from “James Towne in Virginia 
this oth of August, 1611,’ by the Reverend Alexander Whit- 
aker, the original of which is now in the British Museum 
(MS. vol. 21993, fol. 193.) Part of this quaintly worded 
communication follows: 

“Good Mr. Crashaw you heard by my last two how pros- 
perous a journey I had hither and must now again send you 
words how God hath continued his goodness to wards mee 
and preserved me safe hitherto with great hope of good suc- 
cedd to our purpose. 

“Tt is needless that I should write unto you every particular 
of our doeings. * * * but I will acquaint you with one thinge 
which may be worth your consideration and wherein I desire 
to know your opinions. 

“Our governour, Sir Thomas Dale, pretended an expedition 
to a place call’d the fals, 7 or 8 dayes before his going the 
king of the Indians, Powhatan, by his Messenger forbidds 
him those quarters and demaindes of them 2 Indian Prisoners 
which hee had taken of them otherwise he threatened to de- 
stroy us after a strange manner. First hee said hee would 
make us dumbe and then kill us, and for a mere solemnity 
gave us six or seaven dayes respite. Sir Thomas was very 
merry at this message and returned them with the like an- 


swer. 
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“Shortly after without any deliverance of the prisoners hee 
went armed to the falls, where one night our men being at 
praiers in the Court of guard, a strainge noise was heard 
comeing out of the Corne towards the trenches of our men, 
like an Indian hup hup and Oho Oho, some say that they 
saw one like an Indian leape over the fire and runne into the 
corne with the same noyse. All the while all our men were 
confusedly amazed. They could speake nothing but Oho Oho, 
and all generally taking the wronge endes of their armes be- 
ganne the Thebans warre against Cadmus. * * * 

“An other accident fell out in a march up Nan sam und 
river, as our men pass’d by one of Their Townes, their yssued 
out of the shoare a mad crew dantsinge like Anticks as our 
Morris Dansers before whome their went a Quiockosite (or 
their Preist) to send smoake and flame out of a thing like a 
Censer. An Indian (by name) Munchumps amongst our men 
seeing this dance toulde us that there would be verry much 
raine within 5 miles and so further of but not so much there 
as make their powder dancke. Many such Casualtys happen 
as that the principall amongst them being bound with stronge 
lyne and kept with great watch have escaped from us out our 
knowledge or prevention. All which things make me thinke 
that theire bee great witches amonge them and they are verry 
familliar with the Devill.” 

Such were the manners and customs of the Indians of tide- 
water Virginia three centuries ago, but unfortunately we know 
far less regarding the habits of the Monacan who occupied 
the country from near the falls of the Appomattox and the 
James westward to the mountains. One of their chief towns, 
Rasawek, stood at the junction of the James and Rivanna, in 
Fluvanna County, but no early description of their habitations 
is known to have been preserved. 


TRACES OF THE ANCIENT SITEs. 
Having briefly described the habits of the Indians of Vir- 


ginia during the early years of the seventeenth century, it 
will now be of interest to refer to the existing remains of the 
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ancient villages and other traces of the work of the native 
inhabitants of the country. 

At the present time there are to be found on the banks of 
many streams in tidewater Virginia, masses of oyster shells, 
rapidly decaying, which serve to indicate the sites of long de- 
serted settlements. Many of these correspond with the posi- 
tions of certain villages shown on the old map attributed to 
Captain John Smith, and scattered over the surface may often 
be discovered bits of pottery, chips of stone and implements 
of that material, some fractured, other entire. All objects of 
a perishable nature have necessarily disappeared, however it 
is not difficult to visualize the clusters of bark covered lodges 
which stood so long ago, with the canoes drawn up on the 
shore, and with the people of the village grouped about, fol- 
lowing their simple pursuits or amusements. 

Very few burial places of the people of the Algonquian 
tribes have been discovered in Virginia, but this may be easily 
explained by recalling the customs of the people and consid- 
ering the time which had elapsed since the old villages were 
occupied. . 

Many names applied by the Indians to the streams and 
villages have been preserved, many remain in use at the pres- 
ent time and it is quite probable that in no other part of 
eastern United States of equal area are Indian place names 
more numerous, names which date their origin from the days 
before the coming of the first colonist. 

Many village sites and burial places have been encountered 
in the country of the Monacan, extending westward from the 
falls, all of which should probably be attributed to the Siouan 
tribes. But the burial places differed from those further east. 
The Siouan people evidently had several distinct ceremonies 
following the death of one of their number, and in this re- 
spect may have resembled the Choctaw. Although no record 
has been preserved of the earlier ceremonies, nevertheless it 
is quite probable the body was first placed on a scaffold, or in 
a structure similar to the “bone houses” of the Southern tribes, 
and later the remains were deposited on the surface of the 
ground and covered with earth. In time other deposits of 
bones and other masses of earth, until eventually a mound 
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many feet in height would result. Such was the great burial 
mound which formerly stood on the right bank of the Riv- 
anna, due north of the present University of Virginia, which 
was opened and described by Jefferson. The surface of the 
ancient village, on which are to be found traces of the fire- 
beds, fragments of the utensils and implements of the people 
who once lived here, is now covered with more than two feet 
of sand and alluvium deposited by the waters of the Rivanna. 
Other mounds similar to this have been discovered in the pied- 
mont country, and it may be of interest to state that the allu- 
sion to “Indian graves,” in certain old documents, usually re- 
ferred to burials of this sort and not to individual graves as 
might be supposed. 


INDIAN oF VIRGINIA. 


All traces of the period of Indian occupancy are rapidly 
disappearing and within a few years little will remain. The 
cultivation of the soil, the expansion of the towns and cities, 
and the construction of new roads, tend to hasten the destruc- 
tion of the few remaining signs of the old sites. Realizing 
this condition the Virginia Historical Society is now accumu- 
lating data to be used in preparing a map of the State, on 
which it is intended to indicate all villages, burial places, mines 
and quarries, trails and fording places, known to have been 
the work of or used by the Indian tribes of Virginia. Such 
a publication will prove of inestimable value to the future 
historian, and as it is especially the intention to preserve the In- 
dian names of the streams and villages, this will justly be 
termed the Indian Map of Virginia. Members of the Society 
and all others who know of local sites, or local place names 
which should be mentioned on the map, are asked to forward 
such information to the Secretary of the Society. 
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THE FIRST UNIVERSITY IN AMERICA 
1619-1622 


An Address Delivered by W. Gordon McCabe, President of 
The Virginia Historical Society, at Dutch Gap on James 
River, May 31, 1911, on the Occasion of the Un- 
veiling of a Monument by the “Colonial Dames 
of America in the State of Virginia,’ to Com- 
memorate the Founding of the First Col- 
lege and University in America, 


About this historic spot, where we gather today to com- 
memorate a great and beneficent enterprise, which yet failed 
of fruition because of a sudden stroke of adverse fate—all 
of us still eager, despite the lapse of well nigh three centuries, 
to yield becoming meed of admiration and abiding reverence 
for the enlightened and gallant spirits who conceived this en- 
terprise in wisdom and fostered it with noble generosity— 
cluster countless memories that must stir the blood of every 
Virginian “to the manner born’”—memories of endurance 
stern, and splendid constancy and valor—memories more gra- 
cious, touched ever with the glamor of romance—and alas! 
as we must specially recall today, memories fraught with 
mournful glory and charged with tragic gloom. 

As we stand here upon this towering bluff where rises in 
august purity of line this stately shaft and, gazing far a-field 
across the shining river. drink in the beauty of the historic 
lowland landscape, touched faintly with a luminous haze that 
heightens rather than veils the charm and witchery of its 
appealing loveliness—cold indeed must be the heart, I re- 
peat, that does not thrill at the thought that we stand on 
ground made consecrate by noble blood nobly shed and glori- 
fied by deeds no time can ever touch. 
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Yet are these sterner memories softened by the more gra- 
cious visions of a later time, that rise before the inner eye 
in gazing on this scene—visions of those jocund days when 
bluff Virginia squires “kept alight in hearts of gold” by song 
and hunt and open board the brave traditions of Yorkshire 
and of Devon, and in their simple, high-bred lives proved them 
worthy of the goodly heritage bequeathed them by the daring 
few who first had won and held the land that bore the name 
of England’s “Virgin Queen.” 

Aye! fair, in sooth, the setting for the pious task we rev- 
erently essay this day. 

Yonder to the West, within the radius of a scant league, 
suffused in golden mist lies “Wilton,” the stately manor-house 
of Colonel William Randolph, grandson of Colonel William 
Randolph of “Turkey Island,” and father of that Ann Ran- 
dolph, most radiant beauty of her time, who after much exas- 
perating coquetry, finally gave her hand to Colonel Benjamin 
Harrison, of “Brandon”—‘“Nancy Wilton,” as she was famil- 
iarly known to kinsfolk and intimates—who still smiles archly 
down upon us from the painter’s canvas with patch on chin and 
powder on hair, the very pearl of “Colonial Dames.” 

Scarce a mile away is “Varina,” so called because of sweet- 
scented tobacco grown there was rated as worthy rival of the 
fragrant “Varinas” of Old Spain—the home of Master John 
Rolfe and his Indian princess-bride, Pocahontas, in the first 
years of their happy wedded life, and, long after, the scholarly 
retreat of William Stith, grandson of Colonel William Ran- 
dolph, Oxford graduate and. President of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, whose erudite yet graphic History of the First 
Discovery and Settlement of Virginia remains after the lapse 
of more than a century and a half one of our prime authori- 
ties for the genesis of the colony and its gradual development 
up to the dissolution of the “Virginia Company.” 

Eastward, only a few miles lower down, we plainly see 
“Curls Neck,” so called from the “curls” made there by “the 
King’s River,” as the James was then called, owned in 
chief measure by Richard Randolph, grandfather of “John 
Randolph of Roanoke,” and son of that William Ran- 
dolph who was the common ancestor of three of the most 
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illustrious men in all Anglo-Saxon annals—Thomas Jef- 
ferson, John Marshall and Robert Edward Lee. At “Curls” 
too was the home of Virginia’s first glorious “Rebel,” 
Nathaniel Bacon the younger who in 1676, led the Virginia 
yeomen as they flamed out into revolt against the arbitrary 
exactions of Sir William Berkeley and yielded up his brave 
young life (though not on field of battle) in defence of those 
principles that men of his breed and blood had wrested from 
John at Runymede—principles identical with those for which 
just a century later another Virginia ‘Rebel,’ George Wash- 
ington, unsheathed his trenchant blade and for which, more 
than eighty years after decisive victory on the plains of York- 
town had transformed Washington from “dire Rebel” into 
“Pater Patriae,” a third immortal Virginia “Rebel,” Robert 
Edward Lee, with the point of his stainless sword wrote the 
name of Virginia and of her Southern sisters afresh in the 
very “Rubric of Freedom.” 

And just back of Turkey Island, lies yonder “Malvern 
Hill,” called after the lovely “Malvern Hills” that form the 
gracious boundary-line between Hereford and Worcestershire 
in the motherland beyond the seas—“Malvern Hill” and, hard 
by, “White Oak Swamp” and all those stricken fields which. 
Lee and Jackson and the “thin gray line” have made forever 
historic by the splendor of their deeds. 

But time would fail me to make even barest allusion to all 
the places that lie so close about us, whose names still weave 
their magic spell, “whispering the enchantment” (in Matthew 
Arnold’s exquisite phrase) of a by-gone time—each and all, 
from “Coxen-Dale” to “Drewry’s Bluff,” pulsing with mem- 
ories of our mother’s great renown in three momentous wars 
and attesting the instant readiness of her people down through 
all the centuries, in obedience to “the one clear call” of con- 
science, to give their all without grudge and without stint 
whenever freedom is at stake. 

Yet glorious as are the crowding memories of the scene, to- 
day our chief concern is centred on the spot whereon we stand 
—site of the ancient town this shaft and tablet mark and of 
the noble enterprise that pure religion and undefiled purposed 
to dedicate to the service and the glory of Almighty God and 
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that wisest statesmanship had planned for the broad upbuild- 
ing of the “budding state.” 

Here was “Dale’s Town,” as ’twas called of “common folk,” 
despite its royal name of “Henricopolis,” or “Cittie of Hen- 
ricus,” in honor of “the expectancy and rose” of England’s 
“fair state,’ Henry, Prince of Wales, son of James the First 
and grandson of the beautiful and unfortunate Queen of 
Scots, who, had he lived to reign, had surely averted from his 
own kingdom at home and from Virginia as well the many 
tragic vicissitudes that were destined soon to shake the very 
fabric of the whole realm. 

As most of our Virginia histories make but scant allusion 
to him, surely it becomes us this day to pause a moment at 
his name. 

Though “untimely death,” as Shakespeare terms it, snatched 
him away ere he had rounded out his eighteenth year, he had 
already become the idol of the nation by reason of his high 
martial spirit, his extraordinary proficiency in all manly ac- 
complishments (for he was a daring horseman, skilful in 
“tossing the pike” and “putting the bar,” a crack player at 
tennis and golf, as well as an expert archer), and, in chiefest 
measure, because of his outspoken frankness that contrasted 
so sharply with the subtle duplicity of his crafty father. From 
early boyhood he was grave and thoughtful—precocious far 
beyond his years in his intimate knowledge of military and 
naval matters, strict in his attendance on public worship, and 
ever bore himself, we are told, with princely dignity. 

In a thoroughly corrupt court, he would suffer no coarse 
stories nor profanity in his presence, yet was he endowed with 
a fund of quiet humor and possessed of a nimble wit. 

Those about him loved him above all for his generous and 
fearless loyalty to such of his friends as lay under the jealous 
displeasure of his narrow-minded father. 

With Sir Walter Raleigh, the most versatile genius of his 
time—brilliant soldier, who had won marked distinction on 
the fields of Jarnac and Moncontour fighting as a-volunteer 
under Coligny on the side of Huguenots—daring seaman, the 
peer of Drake and Frobisher and Lord Thomas Howard and 
picturesquely dubbed by Edmund Spenser “the Shepherd of 
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the Ocean’—presently to be desperately wounded while lead- 
ing the van in the “War-spite” as the fleet forced the entrance 
to the bay and captured Cadiz—chemist, physicist, cartog- 
rapher, archaeologist, statesman, poet and man-of-letters who 
could hold his own at the “Mermaid Tavern” with Shake- 
speare and Marlowe and “rare Ben Jonson”—with Raleigh, 
“Admirable Crichton” of his age, the young Prince was on 
terms of intimate friendship and regardless of consequences 
to himself often visited him when confined in “the Tower,” 
once declaring in an outburst of boyish contempt, “Methinks 
my father is the only man who would keep such a bird in a 
cage.” 

He had, in truth, nothing in common with that weak, treach- 
erous, and pusillanimous creature, James Stuart, but his whole 
being throbbed responsive to the old Viking blood that coursed 
through his veins, coming to him from his mother Anne, of 
Denmark. 

Fired by Raleigh’s enthusiastic schemes of colonization, he 
not only giadly became the first patron of the “Virginia Com- 
pany,” but, as our historians should note, he was in an especial 
sense the patron of Dale, who had been in close attendance 
upon him from his infancy to his ninth year. 

At the time of his birth, Dale was in the Dutch military 
service, but almost at once the “States General” sent the 
doughty old soldier and sailor over to Scotland to become a 
member of the retinue of the young Prince then in ward at 
Sterling, and in that capacity Dale served for nearly eight 
years. 

Thus, there grew up on the little lad’s side a deep affection 
for that stern, yet kindly veteran of “blood and iron,” while 
the latter cherished for his young master a devotion that was 
well-nigh romantic in its passionate intensity. 

When the Prince was in his ninth year, Dale, who was 
highly esteemed by the “States General,” was summoned back 


to his military duties in Holland, but Henry never forgot him, ° 


and when at the age of sixteen he was created Prince of 
Wales, June 4th, 1610—the very day, as chance would have 
it, that gloomy news came of the desperate condition of affairs 
in this colony—he at once sought and obtained from the Dutch 
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ambassadors (who had come over to England to attend his 
investiture) a promise to send back to him his trusty old ser- 
vant for service in Virginia. 

Dale having received leave of absence from the States Gen- 
eral, joyfully obeyed the summons of his young master, arriv- 
ing in England towards the end of January, 1611. There 
he remained only a few weeks—just long enough to confer 
with the members of the “Quarter Court” of the “Virginia 
Company” as to his instructions, and, incidentally, to marry 
Elizabeth Throckmorton, cousin of that other Elizabeth 
Throckmorton who had married Raleigh. In March, he sailed 
from Land’s End. 

The colony was, indeed, in a desperate plight, decimated 
by fever, scurvy, and other diseases. Sir Thomas Gates had 
gone back to England (July 25th, 1610), but only for a time, 
to obtain necessary supplies and to urge that more colonists 
be sent out at once. 

Lord De La Warr—the first to be commissioned “Lord 
Governour and Captaine Generall of Virginia” for life—a 
pious, sagacious, and prudent executive, whose valor in the 
Low Countries had proved him worthy scion of that Roger 
De La Warr who had taken John, King of France, prisoner 
on the field of Poictiers—Lord De La Warr had been stricken 
with malarial fever and, with life trembling in the balance, 
had sailed away, much against his will, with Argall in April 
(1611), leaving but 150 survivors at Jamestown. He himself 
was destined never to return. 

He and Dale passed each other on the seas, the latter ar- 
riving at Jamestown about the same time that the Lord Gov- 
ernor reached England. 

Gates, on reaching England, had but confirmed the .evil 
tidings that had reached the “Virginia Company,” and De 
La Warr on his arrival found the Council gloomily weighing 
the question whether it were not best to “abandon the action” 
(i. e., the enterprise) and recall the gaunt remnant still left 
in Virginia. 

But ill as he was, De La Warr’s gallant spirit remained un- 
broken and he besought the Council, having put their hand to 
the plough, not to turn back, declaring with generous warmth 
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that he would adventure “all his fortunes upon the prosecu- 
tion of the Plantation.” Stout old Gates vigorously supported 
him, attesting “with a solemn and sacred oath,” say the “Min- 
utes,” that Virginia was “one of the goodliest countries under 
the sunne.” 

Not a few of us there are, I think, that after three cen- 
turies still hold to Gates’ opinion, and it is pleasant to know 
that some of the De La Warr staunch stock is yet “to the fore” 
in our “Old Dominion” and that his family name of West is 
perpetuated to this day in West Point on the York (at first 
called the “Delaware’”’), while “Shirley,” the noble old manor- 
house of the Carters on the James, preserves for us the name 
of his wife, fair Mistress “Cissellye” Sherley, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Sherley, whom he married in 1596. 

Dale, titularly “High Marshall” but virtually clothed with 
all the powers of Governor, sailed from Land’s End, as we 
have seen, on March 27th, 1611, and, after a safe voyage, 
touching at Kicoughtan to put the colonists there to work 
planting corn, sailed up the river and reached Jamestown on 
May 2oth. 

He was soon to be followed by Gates whose title had been 
changed from “Lieutenant Governour” to “Lieutenant Gen- 
erall” and who was, of course, his superior. 

But it is to be noted by those who read between the lines 
of the records that even after the arrival of Gates, Dale seems 
to have had with the former’s full consent an absolutely free 
hand in the active direction of affairs, for these two sturdy 
soldiers had been close comrades in the Low Countries, cam- 
paigning together as simple captains in the English contingent 
employed in the Dutch service and undoubtedly Dale’s was 
the more energetic and masterful spirit of the two, though 
Gates himself was a very able man. 

May I pause just a moment here to observe in passing that 
Professor John Fiske is utterly wrong in asserting, as he does 
in his delightful “Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,’ that 
Gates was in Virginia with Dale only “for a small part of 
the time.” Gates was here for nearly three out of the five 
years of Dale’s service, arriving in June, 1611, and not sail- 
ing for home until March, 1614. 
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Fresh from the records, I have however found so many 
mistakes in the majority of histories touching this time that 
it seems rather invidious to single out Prof. Fiske’s blunder. 

Straightway on his arrival at Jamestowne Dale’s trained 
soldier’s eye told him at a glance that Jamestown, both from 
a strategic and sanitary point of view, was an unfit place for 
the permanent seat of government. In those rude, empiric 
times there was no Colonel Gorgas with his marvellous scien- 
tific sanitation, and owing to the surrounding “fennes” and 
marshes the place was yearly scourged by deadly malarial 
fevers, while its proximity to the fine roadstead that gave safe 
anchorage to sea-going ships rendered it specially vulnerable 
to the fleets of Spain. 

It was, no doubt, this last consideration that weighed most 
heavily with him, for Spain was ever his “béte-noire” and 
every Spaniard his natural enemy—a veritable “child of the 
Devil”—and, like Sir Richard Grenville, in Tennyson’s stir- 
ring ballad of “The Revenge,’ the stout old seaman-soldier 
could boast that he had “never turned his back on Don or 
Devil yet.” 

He knew, and all England knew as well (though James 
Stuart, in his eagerness for “the Spanish match,” pretended 
to doubt) that Philip of Spain viewed with growing jealousy 
and alarm the English settlement in Virginia, which, once firmly 
established, must prove a menacing naval base for harrying his 
rich possessions in the West Indies and on the “Spanish Main.” 

His decision once made, Dale’s energy was, indeed, phe- 
nomenal. In little more than a fortnight of his arrival, he 
sailed up “the King’s River” in June, to search for a more 
salubrious site for the seat of government and finally selected 
the spot to be known popularly thereafter as “Dale’s Town,” 
which he describes as “a high land invironed with the Mayne 
River, near to an Indian Town called Arrahattocke—a con- 
venient strong, healthie and sweet seate to plant the new 
Towne in, from whence might be no more remove of the 
principal seate.” 

Returning at once to Jamestown to superintend person- 
ally the necessary preparations for building, he came back to 
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ber (having left Jamestown on a flood-tide, a day and half 
before), bringing with him 350 picked men, who were not 
only to build the new town and, later, to till the soil, but who, 
above all, were to garrison what then (mark!) was the fur- 
ther Western outpost of the Anglo-Saxon world! 

Having, with his customary energy and foresight, already 
prepared, as I have said, the greater part of the material 
needed, within the extraordinary brief space of ten days he 
strongly fortified seven English acres of ground. 

“This towne,” writes Captain Ralph Hamor, in a rich and 
varied orthography (that, like Byron’s prosody at Harrow, 
is “such as pleases God”)—‘“This towne is situaed upon a 
necke of a plaine risinge land, three parts invironed by the 
Maine River; the necke of land well impaled makes it like an 
Ile; it hathe three streets of well-framed houses, a handsome 
Church, the foundation of a better laid (to bee built of 
Bricke), besides store-houses, watch-houses and such like. 
Upon the verge of the River, there are five houses, wherein 
live the honester (i. e., more honorable) sort of people, as 
Farmers in England, and they keepe continually Centinell for 
the townes securitie.” 

Rich corn-lands across the river to the South and West 
were also impaled and strongly guarded by block-houses and 
forts, while Dale further strengthened the town against any 
sudden foray of wily savage from the North by cutting a 
deep fosse across the narrow neck of land already impaled, 
which fosse was called “Dutch Gap,” because it was of the 
same type as those he had been accustomed to construct in 
his campaigns in Holland. 

You must bear in mind that when Dale was thus busy in 
building and fortifying, Prince Henry was yet alive and well, 
eager to further to the utmost the moral welfare and material 
development of the Plantations, and Dale, who was rigidly 
truthful, took a pardonable pride in writing to him in the mid- 
dle of January, 1612, within four months of the time when 
the first timbers were laid, that he had “made Henricus much 
better and of more worth than all the work ever since the 
Colony began, therein done.” 
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One pleasant human touch that goes straight to our heart, 
there is in the midst of his quasi-official letter—when the 
rugged old soldier, who evidently remembered his young pa- 
tron’s fondness for “the noble and royal sport of falconry” 
and who himself, like Hamlet, “knew a hawk from a hand- 
saw,” tells him that he has sent him as a little present “a 
falcon and a tassall.” 

Alas, early in November of this same year (1612), the 
young Prince was suddenly stricken with typhoid fever and 
passed away within a few days. 

So great was the dismay occasioned by this unlooked-for 
and appalling stroke both here in the colony and at “home” 
where he was not only “the bright star,” as he was termed, 
of the “Virginia Company,” but the hope of the whole Puri- 
tan party, that it is no exaggeration to declare that Virginia 
came within an ace of being abandoned at once and forever. 

Even Dale himself, whose whole heart was bound up in the 
colony, was so crushed by the unforseen blow, that for a time 
his own nearly gave away under the blighting stroke. 

His letter to Mocket, on receiving the tragic news, can 
scarcely be read by even the coldest after the lapse of three 
hundred years, with undimmed eyes: “My glorious master,” 
he writes, “is gone, that would have ennamelled with his 
Favours the Labours I undertake for God’s cause and his 
immortall Honour. He was the great Captaine of our Israel, 
the hope to have builded up this heavenly new Jerusalem. 
He interred, I think the whole fabric of this business fell 
into his grave: for most men’s forward (at least seeming so) 
desires are quenched, and Virginia stands in desperate 
hazard.” 

But it was only for a brief space that he was so shaken. 

Like Caesar he had “wept,” yet was his “ambition” of that 
“sterner stuff” of which Mark Antony speaks, bending over 
Caesar dead, and resolutely putting aside his poignant per- 
sonal grief he redoubled his efforts for the saving of the col- 
ony—his dauntless spirit discerning in each new difficulty 
but fresh device. 

When news came to him that men of weight at home, some 
of them high in the councils of the Company, were, as we 
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have seen, seriously meditating the abandonment of his loved 
Virginia, he burst out in his rough soldier-fashion in a letter 
to Sir Thomas Smyth: “Let me tell you all at home this one 
thing, and I pray you remember it: if you give over this coun- 
try and loose it, you with your wisdoms will leap such a gud- 
geon as our state hath not done the like since they lost the 
Kingdome of Fraunce.” 

“Honor, honor, eternal honor” to the memory of the stout- 
hearted old hero! 

We native-born Virginians, as you all know, are often 
twitted by the envious, not so blessed in the matter of na- 
tivity, with what they are pleased to term our “overweening 
state-pride.” But listen to Dale (in this same letter) who 
like Ulysses of old, had “seen many men and many cities,” 
and who was the very embodiment of robust common-sense: 
“I protest unto you by the faith of an honest man, the more 
I range this country, the more I admire it. I have seen the 
best countries in Europe; I protest unto you, before the Liv- 
ing God, put them all together, this country will be the equiva- 
lent unto them, if it be inhabitant with good people.” 

There spoke the seer, as well as the hardy pioneer unwilling 
to yield his undertaking ! 

Of Dale’s untiring activities during the critical period from 
1611 to 1616, I cannot speak adequately within the limits im- 
posed by a popular address, for in all soberness the story of 
his career is the story of the colony itself for those eventful 
years. 

Next to John Smith, he was, I hold, the ablest soldier and 
the most sagacious administrator that came out to Virginia 
in the Seventeenth Century. 

He found the colony well-nigh at its last gasp and left it 
prosperous and confident. 

He was a stern disciplinarian, but he himself yielded the 
same scrupulous obedience to his superiors that he rigidly ex- 
acted from those under him. He was a terror to drones and 
evil-doers, but that way lay salvation for the struggling Plan- 
tation. When his men at Henrico restless under his iron dis- 
cipline ran away to the Indians, and, after basking awhile in 
listless laziness, slipped back within the palisades, he promptly 
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shot them, in relentless adherence to the savage code, “writ- 
ten in blood,” that uniformly obtained in the Low Countries. 

For this he has been harshly criticized by some historians, 
but these latter were probably ignorant of the fact that he 
was only rigidly carrying out his instructions as contained in 
the “Laws Divine, Moral and Martial,’ compiled by William 
Strachey, Secretary of the Company, (at least in part) from 
the Dutch Army Regulations and sent over by Sir Thomas 
Smyth for his guidance—a code repugnant, indeed, to our 
times, but, be it remembered, the very same that the “Iron 
Duke,” two centuries later, pitilessly followed in his immor- 
tal “Peninsular” campaign. 

Like so many of the valorous captains of “the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth’”—Richard Grenville and Philip Sid- 
ney and Lord Thomas Howard—his whole being was satu- 
rated with a deep, unquestioning piety, and he-was as keen 
in disputation over some perplexing text of Scripture as he 
was alert in handling broadsword or petronel. 

In the pauses of his strenuous life here at “Henricopolis” 
it was his chief pleasure to row across the river in the evening 
to “Coxen-Dale” and discuss some nice point in theology with 
godly “Master Whitaker,” who had come out from England 
with him as his chaplain in the good ship “Prosperous.” 

To sum up: under his administration the Indains had been 
pacified, the population well-nigh trebled, and all the land 
lay in such smiling plenty that when he was summoned home 
—presently to command the East India fleet—John Rolfe 
wrote to the King: “Sir Thomas Dale’s worth and name in 
managing the affairs of this Colony will outlast the standing 
of this Plantation.” 

Once again, as a Virginian passionately devoted to his native 
state, I stand uncovered and reverently salute this great captain 
and administrator as one of the most illustrious of all “Virginia 
Worthies.” 

In the spring of 1616, Dale sailed for England in the 
“Treasurer,” after five years (to use his own homely words) 
“of the hardest taske that ever I undertooke, and by the bless- 
inge of God have with pour meanes left the Collonye in great 
prosperitie and peace, contrary to man’s expectation.” 
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With him went Master John Rolfe, “an honest gentleman 
and of good behaviour,” and his young wife (“Pocahontas” by 
pet-name, “Matoaka” by birth, and “Rebecca” by baptism), 
very proud of her lusty infant son, Thomas, and along with 
them twelve young Indians of both sexes “to be educated in 
England’”’—a visit intimately associated with the beneficient 
scheme that Sandys and other broad-minded members of the 
Company were to develop, and one fraught with far-reaching 
possibilities touching both secondary and higher education in 
Virginia. 

You all recall, of course, the wondrous reception accorded 
Pocahontas in England, by both court and people. Lady De 
La Warr, wife of Virginia’s titular “Lord Governour and 
Captaine Generall,” presented her to the Queen, who because 
of her eldest-born, Prince Henry, “so loved and early lost,” 
took an especial interest in the young “Virginia Princess,” as 
she was called—while the great ladies of the court, the Coun- 
tesses of Bedford and Sussex and Nottingham, following the 
royal lead vied with each other in their cordial welcome of 
the gentle and dignified ‘“EEmperour’s daughter.” Night after 
night routs and receptions were given in her honor, and the 
common folk crowded about her chair at the entrance to the 
play-house, as she alighted and entered in company with Lord 
and Lady De La Warr, to witness the performance of Ben 
Jonson’s “Christmas His Mask.” 

“La Belle Sauvage,’ in brief, became “the rage of the 
town,” and Purchas, who was present at a great reception 
given for her by Dr. King, Bishop of London (“with festivall 
state,” he says, “and pompe beyond what I have seen in his 
great hospitalite to other ladies”), declares that she “carried 
herself as the daughter of a King,” and adds that she was 
“accordingly respected not only by the Company (i. e., the 
“Virginia Company”), but of divers particular persons of 
Honour in the hopeful zeal by her to advance Christianitie.” 
It is in these last words that we find the germ of the “bud- 
ding hope” that gradually grew into the fixed purpose of 
founding “a colledge” in Virginia for the conversion and edu- 
cation of the Indians—a purpose, I repeat, that had surely 
flowered into glorious fruition, had it not been nipped (in 
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Shakespearian phrase) by the “untimely frost” of that woful 
tragedy of 1622. 

Far more significant, indeed, than any social triumphs 
(which were sure to be showered upon her under such ex- 
alted patronage) was this “hopeful zeal,” with which the gen- 
tle “Virginia Princess” inspired those about her—that is, 
those of the godlier sort—a “zeal” not diminished by their 
profound pity for the fate of the poor Indian children brought 
over with her, who, unused to the rigors of the harsh Eng- 
lish climate faded away one after another, though gently cared 
for under the kindly roof-tree of Sir Thomas Smyth, in Phil- 
pott Lane. 

And this “zeal” naturally became only more intensified by 
the death, within a year (March, 1617), of Pocahontas her- 
self (poor, wistful little figure!), who unexpectedly passed 
away at Gravesend on the eve of setting sail for Virginia, 
“having,” as Purchas tells us, “given great demonstration of 
her Christian sincerity as the fruits of Virginia conversion, 
leaving here a godly memory.” 

No doubt, she herself, in her half-shy, half-direct, manner, 
had spoken with the King about this matter that lay so close 
to her heart, for within a few days of her burial James issued 
his “special grant and license” in a circular letter to the two 
archbishops of the realm, instructing them to direct the bishops 
of all the dioceses within their respective jurisdictions, to 
make collections “for the erecting of some churches and 
schools for ye education of ye children of those Barbarians 
in Virginia”—the funds when collected, to be turned over the 
Treasurer of the “Virginia Company.” 

This may be justly regarded as the real inception of the 
nobler and broader enterprise. 

It was the earliest of several like educational efforts made 
during the three or four years immediately succeeding the 


The point of view of the picture opposite is from just below the 
lower end of Dutch Gap Canal looking up the river. The point on the 
left of the Canal is the site of Henricopolis at the end of Farrar’s 
Island. The monument which was the occasion of this address may be 
seen immediately in front of the house on the U. S. lighthouse reser- 
vation and close to the Canal. The tract of land opposite the upper 
end of the Canal and nearly encircled by the river is Coxendale. A 
part of the unused reach of the river now gradually filling may be seen, 
extending to the left behind Farrar’s Island. 
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death of Pocahontas, and as there is much confusion and, 
indeed, contradiction in most of the histories as to the order 
of these projected foundations, I crave your patience while I 
give succinctly and in barest outline the chronological se- 
quence of each. The outlines I may fill in at a later time, as I 
have a mass of notes bearing on the subject taken direct from 
the records. But this is neither the time nor place for their 
presentation. 

The “Colledge,” as I have already indicated, was primarily 
designed to evangelize the Indians, but the project, once it 
was taken up by “the Company,” gradually grew to be more 
comprehensive, with the result that Sir Edwin Sandys and his 
adherents (who at that time dominated the affairs of the Com- 
pany) set to work to devise a systematic scheme of education 
for Virginia, leading up from free-school to college, and, in 
further time, to university. This was, indeed, looking far 
ahead and the execution of the plan in its completeness was 
obviously dependent on the contingency of securing the neces- 
sary funds in the future, but the men who evolved the scheme 
were hard-headed “men of affairs,” who believed fully in its 
ultimate success. 

The first step, then, in their matured scheme, contemplated 
the founding of the “Colledge” designed not only “for train- 
ing Indian children in the true knowledge of God and in some 
useful employment,’ but also for the education of the sons 
of the white planters, who (as stated later in the “Minutes” 
as to the “East Indie Schoole”) “through want thereof have 
been hitherfore constrained to their great costes to send their 
children from thence to be taught.” 

Good schools were also to be established exclusively for 
white children, as the revenues from the endowment increased 
or as money should come in from donations and bequests. 

The “Minutes” of the “Quarter Court” prove that the idea 
of the ultimate university was never absent from the thoughts 
of the “committee” charged with the execution of the under- 
taking, and had the comprehensive plan (embracing the man- 
ual instruction for the Indians) been successfully carried 
through (and remember it came within an ace of achieve- 
ment), the aim of Armstrong’s “Hampton Institute” and of 
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Jefferson’s University would have been anticipated by more 
than two centuries. 

I. For the establishing of the college (and, in time, of the 
university) the collections amounted early in 1619 to £1500, 
equal in our modern currency to roughly $40,000. To this 
“the Company” added (I quote the exact words of the “Min- 
utes”): “Ten thousand acres of land for the University to be 
planted at Henrico and one thousand acres for the College 
for the conversion of Infidels” ; and, in April of the next year, 
Master George Thorpe “of His Majestie’s Privie Chamber, 
and one of his Councill for Virginia” (whom John Smith 
calls “that worthy religious gentleman’’) was sent out to be 
“Deputy” (or Manager) for the “Colledge lands” which lay 
on both sides of the river. 

Though “the Company” was ordered to erect the college 
“at once,’ Sandys and his colleagues, like the wise and pru- 
dent men that they were resolved to make haste slowly. 

Before they began actual work on the college buildings, 
they rightly wished to feel certain of a stable endowment 
fund. The 11,000 acres of rich bottom-lands about Henrico, 
already given by “the Company” for establishing the college 
and university, would constitute, given a reasonable time for 
proper cultivation, a magnificent endowment fund, for there 
grew the finest tobaccos and the cereal crops were almost sure 
to be abundant. So, as we read in the “Minutes,” “it was 
conceived fittest to forbear building the Colledge awhile, and 
to begin with the money we have to provide Annuall revennue, 
and out of that to begin the erection of said Colledge.” 

Meanwhile, farm-laborers, brick-makers, carpenters, arti- 
sans of all sorts, were sent out and put at once to work. 
Gifts, too, of various kinds had already begun to flow in— 
gifts of money, of a communion service for the college chapel, 
of books for the college library—all from modest donors, who 
(unlike certain modern philanthropists that shall be nameless) 
“desyre to remayne unknown and unsought after.” 

II. The next handsome donation, in order, was a gift of 
#550 from some unknown benefactor, who at the beginning 
of February, 1620, wrote to the Treasurer of the Company 
offering this amount “for the educatinge and bringing upp 
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Infidells Children in Christianytie,” signing the letter “Dust 
and Ashes.” 

The letter was referred on February 2nd to a committee, 
and three weeks later the actual gift was made in a manner 
highly dramatic and calculated to arouse the liveliest curiosity. 

When the “Quarter Court” met on February 22nd, they saw 
upon the session-table in the room, a box addressed to “Sir 
Edwin Sandis, the faithful Treasurer of Virginia,” which (I 
follow the “Minutes”) “hee acquainted them was brought 
unto him by a man of good fashion, who would neither tell 
him his name nor from whence hee came.” The superscrip- 
tion of the letter and that of the box were compared, the writ- 
ing found to be identical, the box opened, and therein was 
found in a stout canvas-bag the £550 (equal about $14,000 
in modern currency) in newly-minted gold. “The Southamp- 
ton Association” added £150 to the donation, thus made by 
the diffident “Dust and Ashes,’ and it was forthwith resolved 
to establish at “Southampton Hundred” a school for white 
children, said school (mark you!) to be “dependent on the 
Colledge” and under its control. 

III. The third donation for the building of a church or 
the establishment of a school, was a fund collected by the 
Rev. Patrick Copeland from among “the gentlemen and mar- 
iners” of the “Royal James” (of which ship Copeland was 
chaplain) while she lay at the Cape of Good Hope on her 
return voyage to England from India. 

Copeland having acquainted the “Company” on his arrival 
in England as to amount and purpose of this contribution, the 
committee, after discussion “conceaved * * * that there was a 
greater want of a Schoole than of Churches,” as there was 
already a goodly number of the latter in the Plantation. They 
therefore resolved to establish with this fund (later increased 
by other contributions) a school at “Charles Cittie” (the mod- 
ern “City Point”), “to be called in honour of the donors the 
‘East Indie Schoole’.” 

I ask your especial attention to the resolutions adopted as 
to this school at a meeting of the committee on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 30th, 1621: “They (the committee) therefore conceaved 
it most fitt to resolve for the erectinge of a publique free 
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schoole w’ch being for the education of children and ground- 
inge of them in the principles of religion, Civility of life and 
humane learninge served to carry with it the greatest waight 
and highest consequence unto the Plantations as that whereof 
both Church and Commonwealth take their originall founda- 
tion and happie estate.” 

Here in his homely “Minute” we have presented to us with 
pregnant terseness the true aim of all real education—the 
essential things that must be held fast to in the training of 
youth, if we would have them become good and useful citizens 
—all stated with a direct simplicity that is in refreshing con- 
trast to the long-winded platitudes of those who (in the 
argot of this XXth Century), pride themselves on the hideous 
name of “Educators” and who mouth their banalties as to 
“The Relation of Education to the State” with a profundity 
of pinchbeck “wisdom” as if one inquired of an oracle of 
God. 

But to prove beyond successful cavil that the committee 
proposed that these schools should be feeders to the college 
at Henrico, which should gradually raise its standards and 
thus pave the way for the university, I pray you listen closely 
to another paragraph of this “Minute”; “It was also thought 
fitt that this as a Collegiate or free schoole should have de- 
pendence upon the Colledge in Virginia, w’ch shall be made 
capable to receave Schollers from the Schoole into such Scol- 
lerships and fellowshipps as the said Colledge shall be en- 
dowed withall for the advancement of schollers as they arise 
by degrees and desertes in learninge.” 

It is a pleasant thought that we owe this fund indirectly 
to Dale, who had kindled Copeland’s active interest in Vir- 
ginia, while the latter was serving under him in the East In- 
dies, where the valorous old soldier-sailor fell on heroic sleep 
at Masulipitan, on the Coromandel Coast in August, 1619. 
When Queen Mary of England lay a-dying, her pride broken 
by the loss of Calais to the French, she said to her waiting- 
women, we are told, “When I die, Calais will be found writ- 
ten on my heart.” So, in different and nobler fashion, was 
it with Dale. Virginia was ever the darling thought of his 
dauntless old heart. Far away under Eastern skies, that heart 
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was ever in the West, and in one of his last letters, penned at 
Jacastra in the summer of 1619, he says wistfully: “I shall 
be glad to hear how Virginia prospers.”’ 

Quite aware that I lay myself open to Falstaff’s retort to 
Prince Hal, “O, thou hast damnable iteration,” I repeat that 
the “Minutes of the Virginia Company,’ ’as well as other doc- 
uments and letters of the time, prove beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, the truth of my contention—that Sandys, assisted 
by the sagacious counsels of Southampton and Nicholas Fer- 
rar, the younger, worked out a well-devised and well-rounded 
scheme for graded education in the colony from elementary 
school to university, the baldest outlines of which I can only 
sketch in this address, reserving the details for presentation 
elsewhere. 

This systematic scheme could not have been entrusted to 
abler hands nor could there have been a happier combination 
of practical “business sense,” genuine culture and high educa- 
tional ideals than we find in the small group of men charged 
with the framing and execution of the plan. 

Of this group it is noteworthy that Sir Edwin Sandys and 
Sir Dudley Digges were Oxford men who had carried off 
university honors, and that the Earl of Southampton and the 
younger Ferrar were graduates of Cambridge; while asso- 
ciated with them were such “merchant princes” (“merchant- 
adventurers,” they called themselves) as John Ferrar, Deputy 
Treasurer of “the Company,” and Sir John Wolstenholme, 
both of whom were distinguished among their fellows, far 
beyond their wealth, for their hard common-sense and admin- 
istrative ability. 

Of these Sandys is unquestionably the dominant figure, not 
alone as regards this special scheme and the general conduct 
of Virginia affairs, but in the broader field of the great strug- 
gle for civil and constitutional liberty that had even then be- 
gun, though as yet under the surface, in English politics. 
Scholar, author, orator, statesman, shrewd “man of affairs,” 
his is always the sure touch of the trained hand that has back 
of it a trained mind and a fearless spirit; nor can any true 
Virginian ever forget that it was in chiefest measure at his 
instance that instructions (already ratified by the “Quarter 
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Court,” November 28th, 1618) were sent out to Sir George 
Yeardley to summon an Assembly of Free Burgesses to meet 
at Jamestown, July 30th, 1619—the first popular legislative 
assembly convened in the “New World” and one that met and 
exercised legislative functions more than a year before the 
“Pilgrims” sailed from Southampton in the “Mayflower.” 

Though Sandys was titular “Treasurer” only for a single 
year (declining renomination in 1620 lest his continuance in 
the high office might jeopardize the interests of “the Com- 
pany” because of the intense animosity the king cherished 
towards him—the latter saying vindicatively to the deputation 
from “the Company” that waited on him humbly begging 
the withdrawal of his objection to Sandy’s candidacy: “He is 
my greatest enemy—choose the Devil, if you will, but not Sir 
Edwin Sandys”)—though Sandys, I say, was titular “Treas- 
urer” but for a single year, Gardiner, one of the greatest of 
modern historians, who knows that time with a breadth and 
accuracy that few may pretend to declares that his tenure of 
the Treasurership “made 1619, a date to be remembered in 
the history of English colonization.” 

But as a matter of fact long before and long after he was 
nominally “Treasurer,” he was practically “the power behind 
the throne” and his voice consistently the most potent voice 
in shaping and controlling the destinies of Virginia. 

On June 28th, 1620, he was succeeded as Treasurer by 
Henry Wriothesly, third Earl of Southampton, with the 
younger Ferrar as Deputy—both staunch adherents of his. 

Southampton—ward of the “Virgin Queen” in early boy- 
hood—friend in his young manhood of the gallant and un- 
fortunate Essex, under whom he served in the expedition 
against Cadiz, later on taking part in the latter’s hapless mad- 
brained “rising’—the friend too and only patron of Shake- 
speare, who first dedicated to him his “Venus and Adonis,” 
and, a year later, his “Lucrece” in such burning words of pas- 
sionate devotion as savor to the modern ear of romantic ex- 
travagance—rarely accomplished in “polite letters” and mar- 
vellously handsome with his deep-violet eyes and long auburn 
love-locks “softer than the finest silk” (we are told) falling 
over his shouldersthe darling of the court-ladies (especially 
of that radiant beauty, Mistress Elizabeth Vernon)—South- 
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ampton was yet no languorous “carpet-knight,” no more plu- 
tocratic “Maecenas” of men-of-letters, but a sagacious states- 
man and liberal promoter of colonization, while he had proved 
himself in the Low Countries an intrepid soldier whose “for- 
ward spirit” (as his friend Shakespeare hath it) ever “lifted 
him where most trade of danger ranged.” A fearless cham- 
pion of the imperilled interests of Virginia, he generously 
dared all to frustate the king’s purpose to take into his own 
hands the government of the colony in 1624 and six weeks 
after his efforts to thwart his “royal master” had proved of 
no avail left England to take service again in Holland, where 
he (as well as his eldest son and heir) perished of fever within 
a few months. 

Nor may I pause to sketch even in outline the beautiful life 
of his Deputy, Nicholas Ferrar, the younger, whose delicate 
scholarly face, etherial in its sweet asceticism and touched with 
a radiance not of this world, shines upon us across the cen- 
turies from the canvas of Jannsen yonder at “Magdalene,” 
Cambridge, with the rapt expression of some transfigured 
mediaeval saint. 

Of the many debts of gratitude that we Virginians of to- 
day owe these two last is the transcription of the “Records of 
the Virginia Company” that Ferrar made, at the instance of 
Southampton, with phenomenal industry and rapidity when 
the unexpected demand came from the King for all the orig- 
inal papers of “the Company.” 

[This transcription long remained in the Southampton fam- 
ily, was finally purchased from the executors of the fourth 
Earl by Wliliam Byrd (the second) of Westover, later on 
came into the possession of Thomas Jefferson, and finally ac- 
quired by the Library of Congress, was published in 1906, in 
two stately volumes. ] 

To return from this apparent digression which is yet not 
irrelevant. 

All things seemed propitious for the success of the plan 
which the robust common-sense of these practical altruists 
assured them was no visionary scheme. 

True, during the three years, no brick had been laid nor 
timber “squared” for the erection of school, college, or uni- 
versity, but that was because, as we have seen, of the sagacious 
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resolve of Sandys and his colleagues not to begin work (save 
in the case of the “East India School”) until the fertile lands 
that constituted the chiefest part of the endowment should 
have been put under systematic cultivation, thus ensuring the 
certainty of a substantial “Annuall Revennue.” 

But the preparations were well in hand—the brick-makers 
under contract—the tenants engaged in clearing new ground 
and in planting corn and tobacco—the Rev’d Patrick Cope- 
land elected as first “Rector of the College’—masters and 
ushers engaged for the schools—when suddenly on that woful 
morning of Good Friday, 1622, the bolt shot from the blue. 

“The Great Massacre” (as it came to be known), planned 
by Opechancanough, with devilish treachery and cunning, burst 
upon the unsuspecting settlements up and down and on both 
sides of the river like a very “besom of destruction.” 

I must send you to the pages of Smith and Purchas and 
Stith and others for the gruesome details. It suffices to state 
briefly that nearly one-third of the colonists were slain, no age 
nor sex spared, and no revolting element of fiendish ferocity 
lacking. 

Among those who perished were six “Councillors,” includ- 
ing the gentle and pious Thorpe, who had already incurred 
no little sharp criticism from some of Dale’s veterans, be- 
cause of his extraordinary benefactions and weak indulgences 
to the Indians. 

The news did not reach London until near the middle of 
July, and it seems the very irony of unmixed tragedy that 
at the very time when the gaunt survivors of the butchery 
lay starving within the palisades of settlements from Hen- 
rico to “Martin’s Hundred”—hollowed-eyed, stern-faced men 
a-watch day and night with trusty matchlocks hard at hand, 
and pallid women clutching in fitful slumber their babies to 
their breasts, their nerves a-tingle with dread suspense lest 
the wild war-whoop, rising higher and ever higher in shrill 
crescendo, should rend the mid-night sky—that at that very 
time there was being held in London, under the auspices of 
“the Company,” a special “Thanksgiving Service” at Bow 
Church in Cheapside, whither came in their sedan-chairs smil- 
ing dames in gowns of stiff brocade and petticoat of taffeta, 
shod in velvet shoon, escorted by gallants from Soho or St. 
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James’s Square in slashed doublet, with “falling bands” of 
richest lace, and verdingale breeches and gartered “Venetian 
hose,” or perhaps by rich merchants from Bishopgate and 
Lombard street in dress of soberer cut and hue—all to hear 
that fluent divine the Reverend Patrick Copeland ere he took 
ship for Henrico pronounce his eloquent discourse on “Vir- 
ginia’s God be thanked, or a Sermon of Thanksgiving for the 
Happie Successe of the Affayres in Virginia this last yeare.” 

I have myself read that sermon not so long ago, and the 
only comment that can be made rises unbidden, “O Iago, the 
pity of it,” the pity of it! 

Only a few more words and I have done. 

The “Massacre” was indeed a direful blow but it was not 
necessarily fatal. 

The colonists took heart again as men of pure Anglo-Saxon 
strain ever do and after exacting the blood debt from the sav- 
ages to the uttermost drop, set themselves resolutely to the task 
of rebuilding their waste-places; while “the Company” (which 
means Sandys and the men I have mentioned) paraphrasing 
St. Jerome’s immortal aphorism that “the blood of the Martyrs 
is the seed of the Church” wrote out heartening words of 
cheer (with promises of instant help) to the Governor and 
Council, saying that “they saw such a disposition in Men’s 
minds as made them think that this Addition of Price had en- 
deared the Purchase, and that the Blood of their People would 
be the Seed of the Plantation.” 

But within two years, when skies were brightening again 
and high hopes once more enkindled, came the final and irre- 
parable stroke—far more blighting than “the Great Massacre” 
—the revocation of the Charter and dissolution of “the Com- 
pany.” 

“Touchstone,” as you all remember, in one of his saucy 
quips to “the melancholy Jaques” in “As You Like It,” says 
that there is “much virtue in Jf” and one cannot help revolv- 
ing in one’s mind what would have been the probable out- 
come of this noble educational enterprise “if” Prince Henry 
had lived and “if” Dale in consequence had been kept in active 
command in Virginia. Certainly under the iron discipline of 
Dale who was feared alike by reckless colonist and treacherous 
red-skin and who was more than a match for the wily Ope- 
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chancanough, there would have been none of the criminal 
carelessness on the part of the settlers in allowing the Indians 
to run in and out of their houses at all hours—none of the 
well-meant but foolish “indulgements” of the savages on the 
part of his kinsman, pious Mr. Thorpe, no slackness in the 
ceaseless vigilance which he exacted alike of officers and men— 
Perhaps no massacre at all. 

Prince Henry, as fondly loved by court and common-folk 
as James Stuart was secretly hated, would possibly have been 
strong enough to stay the hand of his avaricious father when 
stretched out to destroy “the Company” of which the Prince 
was the enthusiastic patron—no more likely to be deluded than 
were Sandys and Southampton by the specious pretense of 
the royal hypocrite that it was their mismanagement of the 
affairs of the “corporation” and not his own insatiable greed of 
money that actuated him in his course. 

Possibly! possibly! Who knows? 

Such surmisings—such “might-have-beens”—belong to the 
realm of dreams—but even the most determined dry-as-dust 
who can read between the lines, will pause and dream at times! 

Here ends my task, for it is not within the purview of such 
an address as this to consider the educational foundations that 
come later on in this and the succeeding century. 

No matter how robust our faith that “all things work to- 
gether for good’—no matter how reverently we “bow before 
the Awful Will,” as brave old Thackeray sings—I think that 
despite the abundant educational blessings that have come to 
us in the fulness of time most of us must ever feel a poig- 
nant regret that untoward fate wrested from our mother-state 
the abiding honor and glory of having within her borders the 
first permanent college and university in the Western world. 

As our own illustrious historian, Dr. Philip Alexander 
Bruce, eloquently declares in his monumental “Jnstitutional 
History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century”: “Virginia 
in such an institution would have possessed a foundation that 
would have been clothed with the deeply romantic interest 
thrown around the colleges of the Old World by the beautify- 
ing touch of time and by the glorious achievements of their 
sons on every stage of action through a succession of cen- 
turies.” 
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THE REAL BEGINNING OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


THE VIRGINIA ASSEMBLY OF 1619. 


By Mary NEWTON STANARD. 


It is the fashion to think of American democracy as hav- 
ing had its origin on this side of the Atlantic. It was really 
a gift from England, conceived there in the minds of a group 
of men responsible for the beginning of successful English 
colonization of the New World, and was brought to birth in 
Virginia on July 30, 1619, when a Legislature, elected by the 
people of the colony, assembled at Jamestown to make laws 
for the people who had chosen them. 

Fortunately for Americans, the narrow and despotic James 
I had about him strong men, who were members both of his 
Parliament and of the Council for the Virginia Company of 
London. 

Chief among these was Sir Edwin Sandys, son of the Arch- 
bishop of York and brother of the quaint poet, Master George 
Sandys. Both Virginia and New England might claim him 
as godfather, for before the Pilgrims set sail for the West 
it was Sir Edwin who obtained for them the King’s promise 
that they should not be disturbed in their freedom to worship 
as they pleased. 

Sandys and his colleagues were not merely men of enter- 
prise who had invested in a stock company with the hope of 
making money. They were statesmen, patriots and patrons 
of letters. In birth and breeding, in talent and culture, in 
character and influence, they were the cream of England. In 
society and in commerce they were intimately associated. In 
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politics they were of the same party and held the same lib- 
eral views as to government and human rights. They were 
men of vision, and the Virginia lure had captivated them. 
They were full of it. Naturally, they talked of it at their 
gatherings, as they touched their wine-cups or crumbled into 
the queer things called “pipes” the pungent dried leaves voy- 
agers to the Western world had brought back, and enjoyed 
the new and fashionable sensation—smoking. 

Prominent in this group was the Earl of Southampton, 
Shakespeare’s patron and chum, who, with Sandys, was so 
zealous for American liberty that the wily Spanish Ambassa- 
dor to the court of King James warned his Majesty against 
“the popular Lord Southampton” as well as “the dangerous 
Sandys.” His Majesty had good reason to fear the Virginia 
Company itself, which was a self-governing body, and which, 
during the long intervals when he purposely refrained from 
assembling Parliament, did not hesitate to debate upon affairs 
of State which bore no relation to colonial matters. 

This company, dominated by the liberal party, has been 
called “fa school for education in free government.” The 
weekly meetings of its executive council were long held at 
the house of Nicholas Ferrar, one of London’s merchant 
princes, and he and his sons, Nicholas and John, were among 
the staunchest friends of Virginia and most faithful nurses 
of the budding American democracy. They were business 
men of high integrity, and the younger Nicholas was, besides, 
a scholar and man of conspicuously saintly life. Virginia was 
fortunate indeed when, after his seven years at Cambridge 
and his extensive travels, this young gentleman decided to de- 
vote himself to her development. 

More than to all others does the world owe the beginnings 
of American democracy to these three—Ferrar, Sandys and 
Southampton. Thanks to the portrait painters of the day, 
we may look upon the faces—above huge, starchy ruffs—of 
this trio of patriots of three hundred years ago. They are 
large-browed, all of them. Sandys’ and Southampton’s fea- 
tures are strong and keen and at the same time benevolent; 
Ferrar’s is almost angelic in sweetness. Charles Mills Gayley, 
in his interesting book, “Shakespeare and Founders of Liberty 
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in America” (Macmillan, 1917), proves that, besides South- 
ampton, Will Shakespeare had other familiars in the group 
of sponsors for the beginning of free government for Eng- 
lishmen beyond seas. How much, we wonder with Dr. Gay- 
ley, did the liberal-mindedness which wrought the miracle owe 
to this great-souled goodfellow? It is pleasant to see him, 
in imagination, listening to travelers’ tales of adventure in the 
land of Virginia—namesake of Queen Bess—and to recall that 
one of the most poetic of his dramas was inspired by that 
“most wonderful tempest” which caused the “wracke” in the 
Bermuda Islands, of the good ship “Sea Venture,” bound for 
Virginia. 

Other notables of the Shakespeare coterie who were mem- 
bers of the Virginia Colony were the Earl of Pembroke (who, 
like Southampton, was a member of the Council for New 
England, as well as of that for Virginia), Sir Robert Sidney 
(brother of the knightly Sir Philip), Sir Henry Neville, and 
Lord Delaware—the famous sometime Governor of the colony. 

Then there were the brother lawyers and poets, Christo- 
pher Brooke (crony of John Donne, who was himself a stock- 
holder in the company) and John Selden, who “kept a plenti- 
ful table and was never without learned company.” 

It was through the determined endeavor of the men named 
and their associates that, in order to give the Virginians “a 
hande in the governinge of themselves” it was granted that “a 
general assemblie shoulde be helde yearly.” It was to consist 
of the Governor and Council, sitting as Upper House, and a 
House of Burgesses composed of two members from each 
plantation or borough, “freely to be elected by the inhabitants 
thereof.” While its acts had to be approved by the Virginia 
Company in London, no legislation by the company was to be 
valid until confirmed by the “assemblie” sitting at James- 
town. 

The newly commissioned Governor, Sir George Yeardley, 
was to have sailed for Virginia on November 28, 1618, bear- 
ing with him formal instructions for the election. Every- 
thing was in readiness for the voyage, but as the stars came 
out on the night before, a brilliant comet was seen to bloom 
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among them. Sir George and his sponsors, searching the 
skies for weather signs, gazed at the flaming thing with un- 
easy awe. Who could say whether it boded good fortune or 
disaster? Men who went down to the sea in ships in those 
days took their lives in their hands. The “wracke” of the 
“Sea Venture” was still remembered. Governor Yeardley 
was himself a survivor, and many of his party had seen “The 
Tempest” played. His good ship remained in port next day 
and many days thereafter, for the heavenly visitor kept all 
England star-gazing for full two months. 

And so England’s gift of free government was not started 
upon its voyage to far Virginia until the end of January in 
the new year. 


The colony had now been planted for twelve years and had 
taken deep enough root to give good hope of permanency. 
With the exception of the little settlement of “Argall’s Gift,” 
it was scattered some seventy miles along James River, arid 
was six or seven miles wide. Its inhabitants numbered about 
two thousand. The ruinous community plan had been aban- 
doned. Every man had now his own allotment of land, and 
when his day’s work was done could sit down under his own 
vine and fig-tree. For protection from the Indians, as well 
as for good neighborhood, the emigrants established them- 
selves in groups called variously “city,” “borough,” “hun- 
dred” or “plantation.” There were (besides Jamestown) ten 
of these settlements of cabins and cottages, in the midst of 
gardens and fields—each duly fortified against the Indians 
with woden palisades. 

Experiments were being made in improving native crops, 
and the products of England and other countries were being 
tried out in Virginia soil. In tobacco the colony possessed a 
new commodity, for which there was constantly increasing 
demand across the sea. Plans were afoot for the establish- 
ment, at Henricopolis—on James River—of a school and col- 
lege for the education of children of the red man as well as 
of the white man. 

Such was Virginia when dawned the first election day in 
the colony—and in America. 
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In accordance with his instruction, “Sir George Yeardley, 
Knight, Governor and Captain-General of Virginia, having 
sent his summons all over the country, there were chosen two 
representatives for each borough.” Bright and early in the 
dazzling heat of that morning of July 30, 1619 (or some time 
during the day before it), each councillor and burgess spurred 
his horse or set his sloop’s sail toward Jamestown. From 
Charles City and the City of Henricus came the burgesses— 
two by two. From Martin’s Brandon, Martin’s Hundred and 
Lawne’s Plantation they came; from Ward’s Plantation, Ar- 
gall’s Gift and Flowerdieu Hundred; from Smith’s Hundred 
and Kecoughtan, and of course “James Citie” had its own two 
representatives. 

It was in a Virginia church—St. John’s, Richmond—that 
Patrick Henry, when the rights which England had given 
America were endangered, cried, “Give me liberty or give me 
death!” And it was in the small wooden church at James- 
town in Virginia that the transplanted Englishmen, who were 
the earliest Americans, met in General Assembly, to exercise 
those rights for the first time. 

In the language of the Secretary, Master John Pory—who 
was also made Speaker of the House—it is written: 

“The most convenient place we could find to sitt in was 
the Quire of the Church, where Sir George Yeardley, the 
Governor, being sett down in his accustomed place, those of 
the Council of Estate sate next him on both handes, excepte 
only the Secretary then appointed Speaker, who sate right 
before him, John Twine, Clerke of the General Assembly, - 
being placed nexte the Speaker, and Thomas Pierse, the Ser- 
geant, standing at the barre to be ready for any service the 
Assembly should command him.” 

As the first Legislature in any of the English colonies, this 
Assembly may fairly be regarded as not only the forerunner 
of American colonial and state legislatures, and of the United 
States Congress, but also of Canadian, Australian and African 
parliaments. 

It must be remembered that the coming of the Pilgrim 
Fathers to Plymouth was still more than a year off, and that 
among the French to the north or Spaniards to the south, such 
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an innovation as a popularly elected Legislature was not to be 
dreamed of. It was only through the lonely outpost of Eng- 
land on the banks of James River that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, could have been brought 
to the Western world in that year of grace, 1619. 

The church is believed to have been similar to the building 
of Lord Delaware’s time, which it succeeded, and of which 
we have, happily, a complete description. This was sixty feet 
long by twenty-four feet wide. Fragrant cedars from the 
woods hard by had given of their red-veined timber for its 
pews, pulpit, chancel-rail, and the framework of its “fair, 
broad windows,” which were made to “shut and open as the 
weather shall occasion,” and a goodly black-walnut tree had 
fallen to provide the holy table. In the “quire” was a green 
velvet chair for the Governor to sit in and before it a green 
velvet cushion for him to kneel upon. The stone baptismal 
font was “hewen hollow like a canoe,” and in the steeple hung 
two bells, which rang daily at 10 o’clock and at 4 o'clock to 
call the townspeople to morning and evening prayer. Lord 
Delaware set the fashion of keeping the church “passing sweet 
and trimmed up with divers flowers.” 

Under its brick-paved floor and in the graves around it lay 
the bones of many of those who had given their lives to se- 
cure a foothold for Anglo-Saxon civilization in the New 
World. Sir George Yeardley himself, presiding over the As- 
sembly in his throne-like chair on this history-making sum- 
mer morning, would within a few years be sleeping under the 
tiled chancel, and there may still be seen a gravestone believed 
to be his, whose worn markings show that it covers the dust 
of a knight. 

We can almost see the assembling, in this sweet place, of 
America’s earliest legislators. 

They are all in high feather, for the brightest day that the 
land of their adoption has yet seen is breaking. There are 
hearty greetings, of course, and exchange of news of crops 
and home happenings. Here comes Governor Yeardley in 
all the state in which he fares to service on Sundays. ‘He 
wears his “holiday attire,” and on both sides of him and be- 
hind march his bodyguard arrayed in his Excellency’s livery 
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and armed with halberds. He enters the choir and sits him 
down in his velvet chair. Next come the councillors (their 
good swords clanking at their sides and spurs ringing on the 
aisle as they walk), and take their seats on his Excellency’s 
right and left. Similarly accoutred, follow the burgesses, in 
orderly procession—two by two, two by two. 

“For as muche as men’s affaires doe little prosper where 
God’s service is neglected, all the burgesses tooke their places 
in the Quire till a prayer was said by Mr. Bucke, the minister, 
that it would please God to guide and sactifie all our proceed- 
ings to his Owne glory and the good of this plantation. 
Prayer being ended, to the intente that as we had begun at 
God Almighty, so we might proceed with awful and due re- 
specte towards His lieutenant, our most gracious and dread 
sovereigne, all the burgesses were entreated to retyre them- 
selves into the body of the church, which being done, before 
they were freely admitted, they were called to order by name, 
and so every man (none staggering at it) took the oath of 
supremacy, and then entered into the Assembly.” 


As they take their seats—hats on, according to an ancient 
custom—let us have a closer look at these Englishmen chosen 
by their fellows to make a beginning of self-government in 
the country known throughout the world today as the Land 
of the Free. 

Governor Yeardley’s knighthood has been earned. He is 
a trained soldier—having been an officer in the wars of Hol- 
land against Spain. He has already served Virginia well as 
a member of the Council of State and as Acting Governor. 
The marriage, after a while, of his cousin to the mother of a 
little boy by the name of John Harvard will give him for fu- 
ture readers of history a slight, but interesting, link with New 
England. 

Among members of the Council, Captain Francis West is 
a brother of Lord Delaware. He settled West Hundred—the 
plantation to become widely known as historic “Westover.” 

Master Ralph Hamor has been Secretary of State for the 
colony, and is the author of a “Relation,” which is to be a 
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valuable source of information for future students of early 
settlement days. 

Master John Rolfe has made himself famous by marrying 
Powhatan’s daughter, and useful by successful experiments 
in tobacco culture. A sword, or to be more literal, a toma- 
hawk, hangs over his head, though happily for his peace of 
mind he does not know it—for notwithstanding his connec- 
tion with the Indians, he will be murdered by them in the 
massacre of March, 1622. 

Captain Nathaniel Powell was a “first settler.” He ex- 
plored York River with Smith, and Chesapeake Bay with 
Newport—making notes which were used by Captain Smith 
in his celebrated “Historie of Virginia.” Both he and his 
wife will be victims of the massacre. 

Captain Samuel Maycock is ‘a Cambridge scholar.” For 
this inoffensive lover of books also, the red man gleefully 
whets his deadly tomahawk. . 

The Rev. William Wickham is a gentleman of good family 
and a clergyman of the Church of England. 

The Secretary-Speaker, John Pory, is a Master of Arts of 
Cambridge. As he has been a member of the House of Com- 
mons, his knowledge of parliamentary law and proceedings 
is to prove valuable in helping the councillors and burgesses 
to conduct the Assembly according to form. 

And now for a glance at the burgesses. 

“James City” is represented by “Ensign Spence,” and 
doughty Captain William Powell—famous in the colony as 
an Indian fighter. 

Captains Samuel Sharp and Samuel Jordan, of “Jordan’s 
Journey” plantation, who represent Charles City, came over 
early. Captain Jordan is the husband of the fascinating dame, 
Cicely Jordan, who, as his widow, is to become the first 
American belle on record. Her career as a heart-breaker will 
cause a future General Assembly to pass a law against flirting, 
for the protection of love-sick Virginia bachelors, and give 
her a permanent place in history. 

For Kecoughtan appear Captain William Tucker, a leading 
merchant of the colony, and William Capps, who came over 


in 1607. 
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It is interesting to note among the members of this Legis- 
lature, which was the foundation stone of American democ- 
racy, a “Mr. Jefferson,” an English merchant. He and Gov- 
ernor Yeardley’s nephew, “Ensigne Rossingham,” represent 
Flowerdieu Hundred. 

Captain Christopher Lawne, who, with “Ensign Washer,” 
represents Lawne’s Plantation, was formerly a member of the 
Puritan Church at Amsterdam. 

Members for Smith’s Hundred are “Mr. Walter Shelley” 
—an early settler—and Captain Thomas Graves, who came 
over in 1607, and is destined to serve the colony long and 
honorably. 

From Martin’s Hundred have come “Mr. John Boys”— 
still another victim-to-be of the massacre—and John Juxon, a 
kinsman of Bishop Juxon. 

Members from Argall’s Gift are “Mr. Gourgainy” and Cap- 
tain Thomas Paulett, a great-grandson of the first Marquis 
of Winchester. 

“Captain Warde” represents Warde’s Plantation, his own 
large patent. His colleague is “Lieutenant Gibbes,” son of 
Mr. Thomas Gibbes, of the Virginia Company of London. 

Of Thomas Dowse and John Polentine, who sit for “the 
City of Henricus,” we only know that their fellow planters 
of that borough chose them. 

Slight as are these bits of testimony from the early records, 
they give an impression of a personable body of men, equal to 
the responsibility with which they were entrusted by those 
who knew them best. Before they got down to work a scene 
was enacted which showed that the traditional American spirit 
of fair play to all and special privileges to none was as un- 
mistakably present in this germ of free government as it has 
since proved to be in the fully developed product. Governor 
Yeardley called attention to a clause in Captain John Martin’s 
patent exempting his borough “from any command of the 
colony expect it be ayding and assisting the same against any 
forren or domestical enemy.” 

The “honorable” councillors and “worthy” burgesses were 
of the opinion that the clause gave Captain Martin and his 
settlers at historic “Brandon” the privilege of choosing whether 
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or not they would obey laws about to be made for the whole 
colony. Captain Martin was a man of prominence and of 
property. Yet he was promptly summoned before the As- 
sembly and informed that he must either give up the objection- 
able clause or withdraw his burgesses. He declined to give 
up the clause and his burgesses were excluded from the ses- 
sion. 


The Assembly opened upon Friday, July 30, and sat through 
the following Wednesday—five sweltering mid-summer days. 
But notwithstanding temperature which caused “the altera- 
tion of the healthes of divers present,” much interesting busi- 
ness was transacted. Laws which smack of our modern war 
measures regulated planting and trade, fixed the price of to- 
bacco, and made the killing of cattle illegal. And now was 
laid down America’s first “slacker” law. If any man in the 
colony should be known to live in idleness the court was to 
appoint for him “a master whom he was to serve for wages 
until he shewe apparent signes of amendment.” 

To prevent extravagance in dress, every man was to be 
taxed according to the value of the clothes he wore to church. 
“If he be unmarried, according to his own apparel; if he be 
married, according to ihs own and his wife’s.” 

“On Sundays,” declared another law, “all persons whatso- 
ever must frequent divine service and sermons, both forenoon 
and afternoon, and all such as bear arms shall bring their 
pieces, swords, powder and shot.” This was, of course, by 
way of preparedness against Indian surprise. It was enacted 
that “no injury or oppression be wrought by the English 
against the Indians whereby the present peace might be dis- 
turbed and ancient quarrels might be revived.” Also that 
“each town, city, borough and particular plantation do obtain 
unto theinselves by just means a certain number of the natives’ 
children to be educated by them in true religion and civil 
course of life—of which children the most towardly boys in 
wit and graces of nature to be brought up by them in the first 
elements of literature so as to be fitted for the college intended 
for them.” 
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Ministers and church wardens were to prevent immorality 
by “good admonitions and mild reproof,” but sinners who per- 
sisted in their evil ways were to be presented for trial, and 
punished according ot their offenses. Continued persistence 
in their “enormous sins” was to be punished by excommuni- 
cation. 

For drunkenness the culprit (“if a private person”) was 
to be reproved by the minister—privately for the first offense, 
publicly for the second. For the third he was to “lie in bolts 
twelve hours in the house of the provost marshal, and pay 
his fee.” If an officer “offend in this crime,” private rebuke 
for the first offense should come from the Governor himself ; 
for the second, reproof from the minister should be delivered 
“openly in the church.” For the third, the offender should be 
thrown into jail and deprived of his rank. “Against gaming 
with dice and cards” it was enacted that “the winner or win- 
ners shall lose all his or their winnings.” Both winners and 
losers were to be fined ten shillings each, “one ten shillings 
whereof was to go to the discoverer and the rest to pious 
uses.” 

Among petitions sent to the Virginia Company in London 
was one providing that in the allotment of land to the planters, 
each male child born in Virginia should be given one share 
for himself and one share for his wife—for herself—“‘because 
that in a new plantation it is not known whether a man or 
woman be the more necessary.” Another interesting petition 
asked that the company would send over for the erection of 
the proposed “university and college” at Henricopolis “work- 
men of all sorts fit for that purpose.” 

After sweating and stewing, battling with flies and mos- 
quitoes to the limit of endurance, the Assembly finally ad- 
journed on the afternoon of August 4, to meet again in the 
following March. 

And so passed into history the gathering at little James- 
town, in Virginia, which was the beginning of American de- 
mocracy. 

It is interesting to know that at a meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Virginia Company of London, held at the 
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house of Sir Edwin Sandys, the grant of February, 1620, as- 
suring the Pilgrims privileges of self-government similar to 
those already granted the Virginia colony was “examined 
and sealed in view of and with the approbation of the mem- 
bers present.” 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF THE VALLEY* 


By Cuartes E. Kemper, STAUNTON, VA. 


The Blue Ridge Range of mountains bound the Valley of 
Virginia on the east and southeast, and the boundries of the 
counties which lie at its base on the western side extend to the 
top of the mountains. 

In 1608, Captain John Smith ascended the Rappahannock 
River on an exploring expedition and reached a point about 26 
miles above the present Fredericksburg, Virginia. He certainly 
went far enough to see the Blue Ridge. On this expedition, 
he encountered a band of Indians and had a fight with them, 
and in the engagement captured one of them. Capt. Smith 
inquired of the Indian as to what lay beyond the mountain, to 
which the Indian replied that he did not know “because the 
woods were not burnt.” Based upon these facts, the state- 
ment can be fairly and positively made that Capt. Smith and his 
party in 1608 were the first white men who saw the mountain 
tops of the present Clarke and Warren counties in the lower 
Valley of Virginia. 

The statement of the Indian that the “woods were not burnt” 
beyond the mountains also indicate that the valley was then a 
forest country to a considerable extent, which was not the 


* The chief purpose of this article is to give in salient outline the 
history of the settlement of the Valley of Virginia, with such infor- 
mation as the writer possesses concerning the early exploration of this 
section before its permanent settlement by the white race. Many addi- 
tional details could be given, but lack of space forbids. The reader 
who cares to pursue the subject further will find in the series of articles 
entitled “The Early Westward Movement of Virginia, 1721-1734”, by 
the writer, which appeared in volumes 12 and 13 of this magazine, much 
minutiae of detail not contained in this article. The effort has been 
made to present this narrative in such a way as to interest the reader 
without burdening the subject with too much detail. ene 
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case when the first settlers located there. Much of the valley 
had been denuded of its timber by the Iroquois Indians in their 
wars with the native tribes and after they had conquered the 
Valley Indians in 1671-1674, they regularly each fall when the 
hunting season was over fired the woods and grass in order 
to keep the woods open and thus make it easier to pursue game.’ 

The first authentic notice of the valley of Virginia by the 
white man dates back to the year 1632. Samuel Champlain, 
the French explorer of the north and northwest part of New 
York, had a map engraved in Paris in that year which shows the 
colony of Virginia. These expeditions of Champlain were in 
1606-1609, but his map bears the date given above. Champlain 
never visited Virginia in person and the Virginia section of his 
map was in all possibility based upon explorations made by the 
Jesuit missionaries who visited Jamestown, Virginia, some 
years prior to 1632 or by missionaries of that faith who accom- 
panied war and hunting parties of the Iroquois Indians to the 
Valley of Virginia. The section of the map which shows the 
Valley of Virginia clearly delineates the country from the pres- 
ent Harpers Ferry, W. Virginia to the present Port Republic 
in Rockingiiam county, and in the upper valley to the North and 
James Rivers in Rockbridge county. The Potomac and the 
Shenandoah rivers are shown on the map, and there could be 
no doubt of the fact that the Valley of Virginia was visited, 
and to some extent explored by white men prior to the year 
1632. Jesuit Missionaries settled among the Iroquois Indians 
shortly after Champlain’s expedition and these Indians were 
then at war with the Catawba Indians of eastern North Caro- 
lina, and that was before the settlement of Jamestown in 1607.” 
One of the war trails of the Five Nations was through the 
Valley of Virginia and the probabilities are that the mission- 
aries came with a war or hunting party from New York to 
the Valley. 

In 1707, John Lederer, a German, explored the western 


See Mooney, Siouan Tribes of the East, page 20; also The Fauquier 
Historical Bulletin No. 1, and Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genea- 
logical Magazine, July number, 1920. 

? See this Magazine, October number, 1921, for Champlain’s map and 
some notes used therein. 
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portion of Virginia, and he gives an account which was gen- 
erally accepted as descriptive of the Virginia valley, but his 
general narrative seems apocryphal and his statements should 
be accepted with some reserve. 

In 1707, the Valley was visited by Louis Michell, a Swiss 
explorer, who ame down from Lancaster county, Pa., and 
proceeded up the Valley certainly as far as the present Edin- 
burg in the present Shenandoah county. His admirable map 
with some notes based thereon appeared in this magazine in 
the April number, 1921. 

In 1716, Alexander Spotswood, Lieutenant Governor of 
Virginia, visited the Valley with a party of 41 persons, com- 
posed of gentlemen, rangers, guides, and Indians. The evi- 
dence is clear that this expedition crossed the Blue Ridge, 
through Swift Run Gap and followed Elk Run down to the 
Shenandoah river. Spotswood crossed the Shenandoah at 
Conrad’s Ford about three-quarters of a mile west of present 
Elkton, Virginia, in the present Rockingham county, Va., and 
halted there, but the rangers went further in the Valley. 

Spotswood’s romantic order, “The Knights of the Golden 
Horseshoe” was founded upon this expedition; and that he 
commemorated it in this manner is proved by the fact that at 
the Albany Conference, (1722) with the Iroquois Indians, he 
took from his breast a small Golden Horse Shoe and gave it 
to an Indian Chief, saying that when the Indians came to Vir- 
ginia they should bring it with them and that this golden horse- 
shoe would enable them to cross the mountain more easily, 
meaning that it would be a passport of protection to them in 
Eastern Virginia.’ 

In the year 1717, the valley of the southern boundary of 
Virginia was visited by white men and these facts prove that 
by the year last mentioned the northern end of Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia was explored.“ 

As stated in “Some Valley Notes’ which appeared in the 
October Number, 1921, of this magazine, there is some evi- 
dence which tends to show that a white settlement existed at 


®See Documents Relating to the Colonial History of New York. 


Albany, 1855, Vol. 5, p. 677. 
*See this Magazine, July number, 1921. 
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the present Shepherdstown, West Virginia, as early as 1719, 
but the evidence is not conclusive, and Dr. Graham’s account 
of this settlement must be accepted with reserve. 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary to notice the causes 
which led to the settlement of the Virginia Valley. Events 
which occurred in the British Kingdom and upon the continent 
of Europe, far distant from Virginia, were the impelling causes 
which led to the settlement of the Valley. 

The wars between France and the Germans, which com- 
menced in 1684, started in the Rhine valley and continued with 
intermissions until 1709, and which resulted in the practical 
destruction of the Lower Palatinate, brought the German ele- 
ment first to Pennsylvania and then to the Virginia valley. 
The restrictive and unwise laws of the British Parliament, 
during the reign of William and Mary, Queen Anne and George 
I, with reference to the Scotch Presbyterians in the Province 
of Ulster, Ireland, brought them to America by the tens of 
thousands, chiefly to Pennsylvania in the north, and from that 
colony to the Valley of Virginia. Although they had always 
been intensely loyal to the House of Stuart, and then to Wil- 
liam and Mary, Queen Anne and George I, their trade and 
commerce commenced to interfere with that of England proper 
and prohibitory tariff laws were passed, which practicaliy de- 
stroyed their trade with England and Scotland. This and 
other causes, not necessary to mention, led to the migration of 
the Ulster Scotch to America. 

This brings the narrative to the pioneer settler of the Valley 
of Virginia. His name was Adam Miller, who was born in 
Schresheim,’ Baden, Germany, Nov. 3, 1703; but his father, 
John Peter Miiller lived in Lambsheim in the adjacent Palati- 

te and Adam Miiller evidently grew to manhood in that place. 
In 1724, he came with his wife, Barbara, to America and first 
settled in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, and in pe7 he re- 
moved to Virginia, and settled first on the Hawksbill Creek in 


5 See for this subject generally Macaulay's History of England; also 
Mr. de Graffenreid’s account of the founding of Newbern, N. C., recently 
published by the North Carolina Historical Commission. 

*The facts relating to Adam Miiller’s birth-place and residence in 
Germany were obtained by the writer from the pastor of the Evangelical 
Protestant Church at Schresheim. 
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the present county of Page. In 1724, he purchased 820 acres 
of land on the Shenandoah river from Joseph Bloodsworth, 
which included the site of present Elkton, in the present county 
of Rockingham, Va., and he built his home at the Great Bear 
Lithia Spring, which was a part of his estate, and acquired 
other lands by purchase and patent; and at his death, owned a 
splendid estate of more than 1300 acres on the Shenandoah 
river. JOn March 13, 1742,’ he was naturalized by Gov. Gooch 
and the certificate of his naturalization is still in existence, 
owned by his great-great-grand-daughter, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Miller, who lives at “Green Meadows” on a portion of his 
estate. His naturalization certificate states that Adam Miller 
was a native of the place mentioned above and had settled for 
15 years prior to that date on the Shenandoah in the colony 
of Virginia. This gives the year 1727 as the year of his arrival 
in Virginia and fixes the date of the first settlement in the 
Valley of Virginia. Adam Miiller died in 1783, aged 80 
years and his son-in-law, Jacob Bear, qualified as his admin- 
istrator. His signature both in German and English is of 
record in Augusta county, Virginia, and indicates a man of 
good common school education. This is a brief account of 
the man who was the first vidette of civilization in the Valley 
of Virginia as shown by authentic records. If any error exists 
in this statemen error is o the record itself. 

In 1729, Jacob Stover, a native of Switzerland, visited the 
Shenandoah Valley and on June 5, 1730, obtained from the 
Virginia Council, two grants of land on the Shenandoah and its 
tributaries. The lower grant commenced about one mile below 
Bear Lithia Spring in the present Rockingham county and ex- 
tended down the river to about the present Massanutten in 
present Page county. The upper grant commenced at the mouth 
of Cub Run in present Rockingham county and extended up 
the Shenandoah to the present Port Republic, and then up 
South River near the present Weyers Cave.* 

The upper grant also included the Cub Run valley to the 
foot of the Peaked Mountain, near present Penn Laird, and 


™For Adam Miiller’s certificate of naturalization, see William and 
Mary College Quarterly, Vol. 9, p. 132. 
® See this Magazine, Vol. 13, p. 120. 
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the Mill Creek valley to the present Hering estate on the Kee- 
zletown road one and one-half miles northeast of Cross Keys, 
and some of the finest farming land is in these two grants. 
In the year 1730, Adam Miller was joined by other settlers who 
came to Virginia from Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Their names 
were Abram Strickler, Mathias Selzer, Phillip Lung (Long), 
Paul Lung (Long), John Rood (Rhodes), and Michael Kauff- 
man. They purchased 4000 acres of the lower grant from 
Jacob Stover, and their homes were on and near the Shenan- 
doah river from a point about a mile below Bear Lithia Spring 
in the present Rockingham county to the present Massanutten 
in Page county, Virginia. This locality took and retained its 
Indian name, Massanutten, and the evidence of the records 
gives to it precedence as the place of first settlement in the 
Valley of Virginia made by white men.’ 

While the first settlers of the Valley were Germans and 
Scotch-Irish, people in eastern Virginia were among the first 
land prospectors in that section. In 1727, Robert Brooke, 
William Lynn and others petitioned the Virginia Council for 
50,000 acres of land on the waters of the James and Cow Pas- 
ture River in the present counties of Rockbridge and Bath; and 
in 1720, Larkin Chew and others petitioned for five thousand 
acres of land on Happy Creek, in the present county of War- 
ren, Virginia. Col. Robert Carter, of Lancaster county, Vir- 
ginia, was among the early land prospectors in the Valley of 
Virginia and so was William Beverley. All these men lived 
east of the Blue Ridge, and William Beverley found this initial 
and date: “R. C., 1729”, carved on a tree in the Winchester sec- 
tion. These were the initials of Col. Robert Carter and 1729 
was the date of his visit to the Valley prospecting for land. 
In 1730 a grant of 50,112 acres of land was made to Landon 
and George Carter, sons of Col. Carter. This grant was in 
the present counties of Frederick, Clarke, and Warren, and 
lay chiefly on the northwestern side of the Shenandoah. In 
1730, a large grant of land was made to Mann Page, Esquire, 
of Rosewell, Virginia, which lay chiefly in the present county 


*See this Magazine, Vol. 13, pp. 120-1-2-3. 
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of Jefferson, W. Va., and included the present site of Harpers 
Ferry.” 

In the fall of 1731, Jost Hite, a native of Strasburg, Ger- 
many, brought a colony of Germans to the Valley which settled 
at and near the present Winchester. Prior to his removal to 
Virginia, Hite was a resident of Philadelphia county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and by the year 1734, fifty-four families were living in 
the vicinity of present Winchester. 

In 1734-1735 a colony of Friends or Quakers also settled in 
the present Frederick county, then Orange, and the lower valley 
was in a sense a settled country. Waddell and other annalists 
of Augusta county, state that John Lewis, the pioneer, who 
settled in Augusta county, came in 1732, but they offer no 
evidence of the fact except tradition. John Lewis first ap- 
peared in Virginia in 1737 when the council voted a supply of 
ammunition for defence against the Indians, and he was then 
a Captain of Militia in Orange county, of which Augusta 
county was then a part. 

In 1736, Sir John Randolph, and others obtained a grant of 
118,491 acres of land, including the present site of Staunton, 
and surrounding county and in 1739, Benjamin Borden ob- 
tained a grant of 99,291 acres of land which lay in the south- 
western portion of present Augusta and in present Rockbridge 
counties. The Randolph grant was soon conveyed to William 
Beverley," of Essex county, Virginia, and he and Borden went 
actively to work to locate settlers upon their land. They 
worked in Lancaster, Chester and adjoining counties in the 
eastern part of Pennsylvania through agents and by posting 
circulars descriptive of the unsettled Valley. 

The tide of Scotch-Irish immigration to the Valley com- 
menced in 1738 and was at its height from 1740 to 1745. They 
came chiefly from Chester, Lancaster, and adjacent counties in 
the southeastern part of Pennsylvania, and the country around 
Staunton was well settled by the year 1745. 


* See this Magazine, Vol. 13, p. 117. 

™ The Beverley Manor grant was made August 12, 1736, to Sir John 
Randolph, John Robertson, and Richard Randolph. It contained 118,491 
acres. William Russell and Robert Brooke then purchased the Randolph 
and Robertson interests,,which were three-fourths of the grant and then 
in turn conveyed their interests to William Beverley. 
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Augusta and Rockbridge was settled almost entirely by the 
Scotch-Irish, and until 1750 the present county of Rockingham 
had a majority of the same race. They came on horse-back, 
and their effects were brought on pack-horses. 

These are the salient facts in the history of the Valley of 
Virginia to the year 1745. Much more could be added, but 
these details have been published and therefore, this article is 
not burdened with them. 

Frederick county was organized in 1743 and Augusta in 
1745, and until 1769, when Botetourt was created they were 
the only counties in the Valley. Until 1755 the dividing line 
between them was the Narrow Passage Creek in present Shen- 
andoah county, Virginia, but in that year the line was changed 
and the old Fairfax line, which crosses the main valley about 
two miles southwest of New Market, became the county line. 

The records of Augusta county show that nearly all the 
German and Scotch-Irish who settled in the Virginia valley, 
had been taught trades, as was common in the British Islands 
and on the continent of Europe at that period. They were 
millers, wagon-makers, cabinet-makers, weavers, auctioneers, 
brick-layers, and in fact, all the then existing trades were 
found among them. 

The pioneers of the Valley of Virginia were sincerely Chris- 
tian people, the Scotch-Irish were Presbyterians; the Ger- 
mans were German Reformed and Lutherans in their church 
affiliations. The Opequon church in present Frederick county, 
Virginia, was the first Presbyterian congregation in the Valley. 
In 1736, the Rev. Mr. Williams was the pastor of this church, 
but he had difficulties with his congregation in 1738 and he 
does not appear after that date as a minister. The records of 
Orange county, Virginia, indicate he was more a trader or 
merchant than a preacher. Rev. John Craig was the first 
regularly settled minister in the Valley. He was born in 
county Armagh, Ireland, in 1709; educated at the University 
of Edinburg, Scotland, from which he graduated with the 
degree of Master of Arts. He came to America in 1736 and 
settled in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. In 1740, Donegal 
Presbytery in that colony directed him to accept a call from the 
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Presbyterians in the upper valley of Virginia. He came in the 
fall of 1740 and founded Augusta church, about 8 miles north- 
east of Staunton. In 1741 he organized the Tinkling Spring 
congregation, near Fishersville, Virginia, and continued to serve 
as pastor of that church until 1766 when he retired from that 
pastorate, but continued to serve Augusta church until his 
death in 1774. The Rev. John Hindman, born in Londonderry, 
Ireland, came to America in 1739, and settled in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. In 1742, he was sent by the Donegal 
Presbytery to the Valley and he preached at various places. 
In 1745, he organized the Peaked Mountain Church (now Mas- 
sanutten Church) near Cross Keys in the present Rockingham, 
and was its first pastor. This is the oldest of all the churches 
in that county. In the fall of 1746, Mr. Hindman went to 
London, England, and was there ordained as a Priest of the 
Established Church. On April 5, 1747, he was accepted as 
the first rector of Augusta parish. He continued to live with 
his Presbyterian friends in the present Rockingham county and 
died at the residence of John Stevenson, in October, 1748. He 
was a “racing parson” and owned at his death twenty-nine 
horses and colts, and a “Jockey coat”. On the Stevenson place, 
now owned by the heirs of Dr. E. A. Hering, there is a level 
stretch of land which has been called from time out of mind 
“the race track” and there, no doubt, Mr.Hindman won his 
racing victories and suffered his defeats.” Rev. Alexander 
Miller, a native of the Parish of Ardstraw, Ireland, succeeded 
Mr. Hindman as pastor of Peaked Mountain and served until 
1766, when he was deposed from the ministry for cause by 
Hanover Presbytery. In 1769, Rev. Thomas Jackson was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Peaked Mountain church and continued 
to serve until his death in 1773. In 1747, Rev. John Brown 
became pastor of the Timber Ridge church in the present 
county of Rockbridge, and in 1752, Rev. Alex. Craighead came 
and took charge of several places of worship in the present 


™ See The Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, March num- 
ber, 1921, for the account of the Peaked Mountain Church. 

“The appraisement of Rev. John Hindman’s estate, Nov. 29, 1749, 
shows he owned twenty-seven horses and colts, ministerial gowns, sermon 
books, a jockey coat, and a pair of leather breeches. Will Book 1, 
page 199. 
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county of Bath. These were the first regularly settled ministers 
in the upper valley of Virginia. 

The Lutherans had no regular pastor among them until 1758, 
when the Rev. Lawrence Wartman came from Lancaster, Pa., 
and served at the Peaked Mountain Lutheran Church, Mc- 
Gaheyville, Virginia, for a short time and then removed to 
South Carolina. 

The first settled pastor of the German Reformed Church 
in the entire valley was Rev. Phillip Charles Van Gemunden. 
He came in the fall of 1762 and bought a farm on Fort Run in 
the vicinity of present Timberville, in the present Rockingham 
county. He served as pastor of Raiders’ church near that place, 
and also the congregation at McGaheyville. He died in 1764 
and his will is recorded at Staunton. 

These were the first pioneer ministers regularly settled in 
the Virginia Valley and their labors among the early settlers 
entitle them to this mention. 

By the year 1750, the Valley from Harpers Ferry to Roanoke 
was a settled pioneer country and settlers were still coming, 
chiefly from Pennsylvania, and it was a land of busy endeavor. 
They were building houses and barns; opening roads; building 
mills and churches; and establishing schools to give their chil- 
dren at least a common school education. The map which ap- 
pears in the July number of this magazine shows the first wagon 
road in the Valley. In 1736 it crossed the Potomac at Wil- 
liamsport, Md., and came up the valley following in the main 
the line of the present Valley Turnpike. The Court Orders of 
Augusta County show that the road leading to Staunton from 
Pennsylvania was called the “King’s Highway” and the “Great 
Road,” while Thomas Lewis,“ the County Surveyor of Augusta 
county refers to it as “the road to Frederick” (Winchester). 


%* One of the most interesting documents in the records of Augusta 
county, Virginia, is the entry book of Thomas Lewis, County Surveyor 
from 1744-1748, now in the office of the present County Surveyor, Mr. 
E. E. McCutchan, to whom the writer is much indebted for assistance 
and many courtesies. This record contains about 320 pages, and the 
entries show the locality of nearly all the older families in the upper 
valley, and it is a mine of information with reference to early names 
of the rivers, creeks, and other natural objects. The location of some 
of the forts in the French and Indian War are shown, and deposits of 
coal and iron, stone quarries are also located. 
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This road left the line of the present Valley Turnpike at Mt. 
Sidney, Augusta county, Virginia, and, crossing the North 
river at Rockland Mills, passed through the villages of Cross 
Keys, Keezletown, and united with the “King’s Highway” near 
present Lacey Springs, in the present county of Rockingham, 
Virginia. There was also “a Pennsylvania road” and “an 
Irish Path” in Augusta and Rockingham, and a “Pennsylvania 
Ford” just below Mt. Meridian in Augusta county, Virginia, 
gives an echo to this day of the fact that the settlers in that 
locality came from Pennsylvania. 

William Wright is the earliest schoolmaster who appears 
upon the records of Augusta county, Virginia. He was teach- 
ing on Linville Creek in 1743. Samuel Vance comes next, 
teaching in Augusta county in 1744. In 1747, Robert Alex- 
ander founded a classical school near Greenville, Augusta 
county, which was the genesis of present Washington and 
Lee University at Lexington. Rev. John Craig was one of 
the earliest teachers in Augusta, and James Anderson founded 
the Anderson school prior to 1755 and was still teaching it’ 
in 1774-1775-1776. The records show that prior to 1765, there 
were certainly thirteen English schools and four German 
schools in the counties of Augusta, Rockbridge, and Rocking- 
ham, and the autograph signatures of many pupils of these 
schools show that they received good training. 

The pioneer settlers of the valley at first traded almost en- 
tirely at New Castle and Delaware, at Lancaster and Warwick 
in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. Then they shifted to Wil- 
liamsburg, Falmouth and Fredericksburg, Virginia, and by the 
year 1765, Richmond had become their principal trading place. 

Their chief products for market were butter, cheese, ginsing, 
hemp, skins and furs,” and their merchants bought liberally of 
the best English manufactures upon the market. 


* Early suit records of Augusta county, Virginia, show that wolves, 
deer, and elks abounded in the valley, also the beaver, and the black 
fox, and for many years, the skins and furs of these animals was the 
source of a considerable revenue. This continued until after the Revo- 
lution, and the valley was visited regularly by traders from Pennsyl- 
vania who came to purchase skins and furs. The fact that a buffalo 
hide was worth only 33 1-3c in 1739, shows how plentiful the buffalo 
abounded in the valley. As to the buffalo, see inventory of James 
Coburn’s estate in 1749, Augusta County Records, Will Book 1. 
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In 1763, the women in the valley were wearing silks, vel- 
vets, satin, shalloons, taffeta, for Sunday clothes, and their 
every-day dresses were made of gingham and calico. For sim- 
ilar occasions, the men wore black, blue, brown and scarlet 
broadcloth, and for daily wear, the German and English 
serges.” 

It was the custom of the early settlers to wear caps in the 
summer and silk caps and handkerchiefs were in common vogue 
in the Valley in 1765. The first homes were cabins built of 
logs, after the “Virginia manner of building” generally 16 x 20’ 
in dimensions. But after 1745, they commenced to build good 
and comfortable homes, generally of logs, but weatherboarded, 
ceiled, and plastered. Many of the old homes were of consid- 
erable dimensions. The writer was born in the old Stevenson 
house which has been mentioned as Mr. Hindman’s place of 
residence. The main house was built prior to 1756 and stood 
until 1870. It was a good type of the best class of Valley houses 
built prior to 1756. This house was about 80’ long; 2 stories 
high; 20 feet wide; one story was built of heart pine logs, 
weatherboarded, ceiled, and plastered; with two stone chim- 
neys—a pleasant and comfortable home in winter and summer. 
The improvement cabin stood immediately in the rear of the 
main house, and was a log structure about 40 feet square, not 
weatherboarded ; with an immense stone chimney and fire place, 
equipped with hooks, pots, and cranes; and the writer well re- 
members that the first cook stove was brought into this house 
in the year 1867. The reader will please pardon these some- 
what personal historical statements, but it is the best and truest 
knowledge in his possession, relative to the type of permanent 
Valley homes built by the larger pioneer land owners. 

The principal crops raised in the valley preceding the year 
1765 were wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, flax, and some cotton 
was raised as early as 1747. In the year 1747, Thomas Harris 
owned a cotton patch on Linville’s Creek in the present Rock- 


“The inventory of James Leister a Staunton merchant, recorded 
May 13, 1761, in the Clerk’s Office of Augusta county, Will Book 3, 
pp. 150-154, shows practically every article of merchandise used by the 
pioneer at that period, and the prevailing prices. 
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ingham county, Virginia. They had horses and cattle in large 
numbers and the cattle were driven to southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania for sale. Many of the horses were allowed to run wild 
in the woods and sometimes days were spent in hunting for 
them. Wheat brought 50c. a bushel, corn 16 2/3c. a bushel; 
stock cattle generally sold at $10.00 a head and horses sold at 
about $40.00. These were the average prices. By the year 
1765, the valley was settled country, although much public land 
still remained ungranted.* 

The pioneers of the valley lived well and comfortably after 
the year 1745. They used liquors freely, and Madeira wine 
was consumed in large quantities, and still the records do not 
indicate that drunkenness prevailed to any great extent. They 
were quite litigious and the original suit records in the Clerk’s 
office of Augusta county, Virginia, show in many instances the 
place of residence before coming to Virginia.” The Allen and 
Anderson families of Augusta county, Va., came either from 
Lancaster or Chester county, Pennsylvania, and so did the Bell 
and Curry families. The Craig family came from Kennet 
Square, Chester county, Pa., and the Caldwell family came 
from Ballibagan, Londonderry county, Ireland, to Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, and then to Augusta county, Virginia. 

The Francisco family came from Lancaster county, Pa., and 
the McClures from Bucks county, Pa. The Francis family 
came from Chester county, Pa. The McCues came from Lan- 
caster, Pa., and the Lairds either from Lancaster or Chester in 
that colony. The Crawford family came from Lancaster Co., 
Pennsylvania, and so did the Alexanders and Pattersons. This 
list could be much extended and the facts stated have been 
gathered from the old suit records of Augusta county, Virginia. 

The Scotch-Irish were pre-eminently dominant in Augusta, 
Rockbridge, and the present county of Rockingham until 1750 

* See Survey Book 1, page 42, Augusta county, Virginia, records, which 
shows a survey of 120 acres for Thomas Harris, in which Harris’ cotton 
patch is mentioned, dated March 29, 1750. Will Book 1, page 177, 
Augusta county, Virginia records. 

” The original land records on file in the office of the County Clerk 
of Augusta county, Virginia, show the facts stated above. The papers 


can be found without much difficulty by consulting the indexes of the 
county order books. 
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when the Germans gained ascendency in the latter county. 3 
Page and Shenandoah were essentially German colonies and ; 
these facts were true in part of Frederick and Berkley. In 
Clark, Warren and Jefferson, the English element were in 
majority. This tells in salient outline, the history of the settle- ole 
ment of the valley of Virginia and something of pioneer life, | 
as it existed there prior to 1765. The descendants of Valley 
pioneers are to be found all over the south and west, especially 
in South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio. They were 
a brave race and bore their part worthily in the French and In- 
dian War. In the War of the Revolution, the Valley men 
served in large numbers in the regular and militia service, and 
i took part in nearly all the principal engagements fought in the 
north and south, and they were at Yorktown in 1781 in full 
force. Nearly every family came from good, sound stock. 
They brought with them their pride of race and it is to their + 
credit that they preserve it to this date. 
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BEFORE THE GATES OF THE WILDER- 
NESS ROAD 


THE SETTLEMENT OF SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA. 


By Jupce LyMAN CHALKLEY. 


In speaking of the conditions existing in Virginia and North 
Carolina immediately preceding the trip of Boone, when he is 
supposed to have blazed a trail through the mountains to 
Kentucky, which, after his time, came to be called “The 
Wilderness Road,” Speed, in his history of that road, describes 
somewhat carefully a thoroughfare and highway from Phila- 
delphia, through Winchester, Staunton and other points in the 
Shenandoah Valley, extending “to an important station at the 
waters of New River which run to the west. At that point 
another road which led out from Richmond through the cen- 
tral parts of Virginia intersected the one just described. Thus 
were brought together two tides of immigrants. Near the 
forks of the road stood Fort Chissel, a rude blockhouse built 
in 1758, by Colonel Bird immediately after the British and 
Americans captured Fort Duquesne from the French.” And 
the same authority says further: “Beside the road which 
passed along the Valley of Virginia, and the one which ran 
out from Richmond to the intersection at New River, there 
were other traveled ways or traces which led up to Cumberland 
Gap from the Carolinas and through the mountains of East 
Tennessee.” He concludes: “Thus it appears that all the roads 
from the Atlantic States converged upon the points, Fort Pitt 
and Cumberland Gap.” Of Fort Chissel [Chiswell] he says: 
“It is a point of great interest in studying the Kentucky immi- 
gration. It was there the immigrants reached the borders of 
the great wilderness. The wild, rough, dangerous part of the 
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journey commenced when New River was crossed at Inglis’ 
Ferry, and the ‘travelers turned squarely toward the setting 
sun.” 

Monette tells us, as of the year 1762, “the people from the 
sources of James were crossing the dividing ridges and de- 
scending upon the Greenbrier, New River and other tributaries 
of Kenhawa. Others from Roanoke and North Carolina were 
advancing westward upon the sources of the Stanton, Dan, 
Yadkin, Catawba and Broad, along the eastern base of the 
Blue Mountains, with wistful eyes upon the beautiful country 
of the Cherokees.” And again Monette says, as of 1767: 
“Settlements were now advancing rapidly from the eastern 
portions of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, and emi- 
grants were pressing forward upon the upper tributaries of 
the Monongahela and upon the great branches of Cheat River. 
On the south, the frontier counties of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina were pouring forth their hardy pioneers who were still ad- 
vancing and already settling the fertile regions upon the head- 
waters of New River, as well as upon the sources of Green- 
brier. Others full of enterprise and western adventure were 
exploiting the country drained by the great branches of Clinch 
River, and were forming remote, isolated settlements in 
Powell’s Valley, still further north and west, and also upon the 
waters of the North Fork of Holston, in the regions near the 
present towns of Abingdon and Wytheville. 

“The counties of Rockbridge, Augusta, Greenbrier and Fred- 
erick were frontier regions, occupied by a sparse population, 
exposed to the dangers of savage massacre; the towns of Staun- 
ton, Lexington, and Winchester were remote frontier trading 
posts, inhabited by few persons, who formed a connecting link 
between the Indians and the eastern people of Virginia.” 

So far, the references have been to that portion of the terri- 
tory which lies within the present borders of the State of Vir- 
ginia. To the south of the present Virginia-Tennessee line 
lay a narrow strip running northeast and southwest, mountain 
and valley, watered by the Holston, Clinch and Powell rivers. 
This is a continuation of the same fertile valleys and rugged 
mountains of the Virginia side, where all these rivers have 
their rise. This district north (that is, west) of the Holston 
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was at first believed to be within the boundaries of Virginia, 
and settlers acted accordingly. They pre-empted their lands 
under Virginia laws and protection. They formed the Wa- 
tauga Association, according to Phelan, in 1772. He tells us: 
“But a still more serious trouble was impending over the infant 
communities. About 1769 Colonel Donelson had made a treaty 
with the Indians by which Virginia bought what was called 
the western frontiers. By this treaty, it was supposed that the 
Watauga region went to that colony. Believing themselves in 
Virginia, the Watauga people supposed themselves governed by 
Virginia laws, and looked to that State or colony for protection 
against Indian aggressions and the raids of horse thieves. North 
Carolina, herself, took no steps looking to the exercise of any 
authority over the settlements, many of which had been made 
in violation of the treaty with the Cherokees at Lochaber in 
1770. It had everything to lose and nothing to gain by recog- 
nizing them as being on North Carolina territory, which recog- 
nition would carry with it the obligation of protecting them 
against the inroads of the Indians.” 

These extracts from familiar authorities have been quoted 
in the hope that through their means would be recalled most 
readily that portion of the sources of the Ohio which lies in 
the extreme southwestern corner of the present State of Vir- 
ginia and the extreme northeastern corner of Tennessee con- 
tiguous. This section had been known to the white, and a path 
marked out by travel certainly fifteen years prior to the earliest 
date that has been mentioned. It also appears that there was 
an established traffic over this district between the whites of 
the eastern settlements and the Cherokees as early as 1740. 
Heyward is authority for it that: “A Mr. Vaughan, of Amelia 
County, Virginia, went, in 1740, as a packman with traders 
to the Cherokees. He found the country west of Amelia 
sparsely inhabited, the last hunter’s cabin he saw was on Otter 
River, a branch of Stanton (Roanoke) now in Bedford County 
(which lies east of the Blue Ridge). He described the trad- 
ing path from Virginia, crossing New River, English’s Ferry, 
Seven Mile Ford on the Holston, Grassy Springs, Nolichucky 
and the French Broad.” In 1741, John Smith, Zachariah 
Lewis, William Waller, Benjamin Waller, Robert Green and 
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James Patton were granted an order of Council of Virginia 
for one hundred thousand acres on James River and Roanoke, 
and extending to and including waters of the Indian or New 
River. Patton was manager and employed Smith, who was the 
Colonel John Smith who was captured by Indians and had many 
experiences which are familiar. These two were occupied in 
inducing immigration until 1751. Patton eventually bought out 
all the patentees except Smith and Lewis. These were the 
worthies of the land in their generation, and many incidents 
in their careers might be detailed. They were of the Scotch- 
Irish settlers in the Shenandoah, the center of which was 
Augusta County, from whose records the data here presented 
will be mainly taken. This county was formed in 1745 and 
until 1769 included all the territory that has been mentioned. 
The records of the District and Superior Courts having juris- 
diction over practically the same territory until nearly 1800 
are also there. Prior to 1745 there are perhaps additional data 
of record in Orange County and at Richmond which have not 
been carefully examined, but the writer had not had access to 
them. Perhaps, also, much could be gathered from the files 
of the courts of Fincastle, Botetourt and Washington counties, 
which were all erected early from the territory of Augusta, 
but they are not readily accessible. No doubt, the papers of 
Lunenburg and other counties adjacent on the east, on the other 
slope of the Blue Ridge, would contain material and incident. 
The investigator is confined for the present to the movement 
of that body already mentioned, who migrated in mass from 
Pennsylvania into the Shenandoah Valley, blazing the way, set- 
tling and cultivating the soil, driving out the Indians, estab- 
lishing churches and schools and a distinctive civilization, mak- 
ing clear and'safe the avenue right up to the very entrance 
of the wilderness. These hardy, courageous, prudent, fore- 
sighted people were fortified and prepared by long tradition 
of migration and colonization, of coveting the land and driving 
out the Canaanites. The conditions were somewhat analogous 
in America and in Ireland. Their historian in Kentucky says: 
“After the subjugation of Ulster, in the reign of James I, the 
semi-barbarous natives were replaced by a colony of tenants 
from Great Britain, attracted thither by liberal grants of land.” 
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Smyth says of them: “The more decidedly a man is Presby- 
terian, the more decidedly is he a Republican.” Davidson says: 
“The Presbyterians of Virginia, like the rest of their brethren 
were marked by an inextinguishable love of liberty, and dur- 
ing the Revolution were staunch Republicans to a man. At the 
very first meeting of the Presbytery of Hanover after the Dec- 
laration of Independence, they sent a memorial to the House of 
Delegates identifying themselves with the common cause. They 
presented others in 1777 and 1784, protesting against a general 
assessment for the support of religion. And still another peti- 
tion in 1785, signed by 10,000 persons, was argued before the 
House of Delegates for three days. The main object of all 
these petitions was to complain of the partial and peculiar privi- 
leges still continued to the Episcopal, late the established church, 
and its vestrymen.” 

The Synod of Philadelphia, before the erection of the Vir- 
ginia and Transylvania Synods (the Transylvania Synod in- 
cluded the churches and communities in Kentucky) had these 
worthy people under its immediate charge. The ecclesiastical 
patriarch of the flock was the Rev. John Craig. He has left 
a name and character of honor and a memory of worthy ser- 
vice. At an early time he was sent to visit the brethren on 
New River and Holston. On his return, he reported such a 
surprisingly large list of elders whom he had ordained in that 
sparsely settled region, that the Synod remonstrated and asked 
questions. He defended himself by saying, “Where I cudna 
get hewn stones, I tuk dornaks.”’ Wherever they established a 
church they established a school. In 1774 those of the faith 
established two academies, one, Hampden-Sidney, in the eastern, 
and Liberty Hall (now Washington and Lee University) in 
the western part of the State, giving each a name indica- 
tive of their desire to be free. 

The authorities of the colony of Virginia, in looking to the 
protection of its western frontier, had erected a series of forts 
on the “Western Waters,” as this district was called. There 
were local stockades where the people gathered in time of peril, 
at various places. Indeed, nearly every early settlement seems 
to have been at some time looked upon as the fort of its own 
immediate vicinity. But they were not continuously occupied 
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for any considerable period by royal troops. Of these, the 
most prominent was Fort Lewis, a few miles east of the present 
town of Salem, in Roanoke County. At the time of Colonel 
Bird’s [Byrd’s] expedition against the southwestern Indians, 
this was the frontier settlement of Virginia. In August, 1760, 
Colonel John Smith, of the Virginia regiment under Byrd, sent 
out against the Cherokees, was in command at Fort Lewis. 
Captain John Blagg commanded a company under Smith. 
Joseph Ray was contractor and commissary for the army. In 
1763, colonization had progressed so far that it was necessary 
to build a road between New River by Fort Chiswell to Fort 
Lewis. Notwithstanding the statement from Heyward that this 
was the frontier settlement in 1759, we should not take it that 
the country had not been settled before that time; for, in the 
records of the vestry of Augusta Parish, we find that William 
Bryan and Jas. Neilley were appointed processioners in 1747 
for the country contiguous to the fort. 

Vaux’s Fort lay on the Roanoke, higher up. In 1756 it had 
been devastated by Indians and twenty-seven people were killed 
or taken prisoners. Heyward says that after ‘this massacre 
there were left no settlers west of the Blue Ridge except a 
few men who worked at the lead mines. Shortly after Colonel 
Byrd’s expeditions, however, that is in 1763, John Smyth, Wil- 
liam Grymes, James Nealey and Israel Christian were appointed 
to view the roads that led from Vaux’s over the New River 
on the lands of John Buchanan and likewise by Ingles’ Ferry 
to the lead mines. And in 1767 James Neeley, Philip Love, 
William Christian and William Bryan were appointed viewers 
of a road from Vaux’s by Ingles’ Ferry to Peak Creek on the 
north side of New River. The petitioners were all men of note 
in the development of the country: Frederick Stern, Isaac 
Job, Thomas Grayson, John Bell, Henry Skaggs, Joseph Hix, 
John Draper, George Baker, Joseph Hord, Levy Smith, Eras- 
mus Noble, Samuel Peffer, James Coudon, Edward Vansell, 
Humphrey Baker, Anthony Bledsoe, James Newell and Alex- 
ander Page. 

Colonel Byrd, in 1758, built two forts at the command of 
the Colonial Government, Fort Chiswell, near the forks of the 
roads from Pennsylvania, and from Richmond, on the waters 
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of New River, and the fort at Long Island, on Holston River, 
in the present County of Sullivan, Tennessee. Monette states 
that this was the first fort established on the Holston. The 
year before, that is in 1757, Fort Loudoun was established by 
Andrew Lewis on the Tennessee River at the mouth of Tellico. 
It was afterwards known as Watauga. The next year, in 
1758, 200 settlers went there in a body. Phelan states: “Fort 
Loudoun was garrisoned by royal troops, and the Cherokees, re- 
garding it as a protection against the vengeance of the French 
offered donations of land to artisans as an inducement to come 
there. The warfare between the English and the French which 
raged in all parts of the world, was too far from the region of 
East Tennessee to affect it, otherwise than indirectly.” It was 
the scene of a terrible massacre immediately after the reduc- 
tion of Duquesne, the Cherokees captured it and all in the fort 
were destroyed. This fort has the distinction of having been 
manned by twelve cannon, which will testify to its importance. 
It was near the present city of Knoxville, the center of a dis- 
trict tacitly under the protection of the colony of Virginia, 
although none of the county governments exercised jurisdic- 
tion. 

The most northerly limits of the section lying before Cum- 
berland Gap and the entrance to the Wilderness Road are along 
the divide which separates the waters of the James and Roa- 
noke (or Stanton) rivers, both of which take their rise west 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains and break through that range, 
flowing east and southeast; the sources of the Shenandoah and 
New Rivers (or Woods River) flowing north and northwest; 
and the Holston and its tributaries flowing south and southwest. 
The tide of migration had been steady from the beginning south- 
wards from the Shenandoah Scotch-Irish settlements of 
Augusta. There was here the usual course of settlements 
following the streams and valleys. The leaders of this migra- 
tion had kept in close touch with the authorities at Williams- 
burg, with which place communication was open and constant. 
Its general course seems to have been directed from the capital 
with decision, promptness and wisdom. Indeed, these leaders 
were men of large caliber and great force, and had a motive 
sufficiently exciting to keep them active. It must be admitted 
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that the main object of the leaders was self-aggrandizement. 
A bureaucracy and cabal were in complete control and there 
was the opportunity to establish families and fortune through 
grants of large tracts of land, which were no sooner marked 
out than they were taken under the military protection of the 
colony. The grant to Jas. Patton, Smith and Lewis and others 
of 100,000 acres in 1741 has already been mentioned This lay 
upon the headwaters of the Roanoke and James, and Monette 
says: “In none of the provinces had the infatuation for western 
lands been carried to a greater extent than in Virginia. Blair 
reported in 1757 to the Executive Council of Virginia that the 
quantity of lands then entered to companies and individuals 
amounted to three millions of acres, a large portion of which 
had been granted as early as 1754” The most important of 
these grants within the borders of the section now under con- 
sideration was that to the Loyal Company on the 12th of July, 
1749. It was 800,000 acres béginning on the North Carolina 
(Tennessee) line and running westward, on condition that it 
should be divided into plats and surveys made and returned 
to the secretary’s office within four years. It was not completed 
in four years, and in June, 1753, the Council granted four 
years’ further time This was interrupted by the French and 
Indian War, and at the close the Council was restrained by the 
British Government. Afterwards, the officers and soldiers en- 
titled to lands under the proclamation of 1763, began to make 
settlements, and the agents and settlers under the company 
petitioned the Council that they might hold of the company 
and soldiers might be restrained from interfering with them; 
and, in 1773, the Council allowed the settlers to make surveys 
and return them to the office.. In 1753, a survey was made 
under this grant for Timothy Cole, of 190 acres in Washing- 
ton County, in Rich Valley, on the waters of the North Fork 
of Holston River. Fhe company gave titles upon payment of 
surveyor’s fees and £3 for every one hundred acres. Dr. 
Thomas Walker had the management of the affairs of the com- 
pany, as well as being a member, and he appointed William 
English his agent. Cole abandoned his land, and then in 1768 
Joseph Scott and Stephen Trigg paid the fees on the same tract 
and they conveyed to David Ross in 1775. The affairs of the 
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Loyal Company were before the Supreme Court of Virginia 
and, in 1783, the title of the company to all lands surveyed 
under it prior to 1776 was established. In 1803, action was 
brought by Edmund Pendleton and Nicholas Lewis, surviving 
partners of the Loyal Company, against one of the earliest set- 
tlers, John Crunk. 

Among the very early settlers under the Loyal Company, 
were members of the Harman family. The general course of 
business under that company and the trials of settlers may be 
gathered from depositions relating to their early settlement. 
In 1751, Henry Harmon and his uncle, Valentine Harmon, 
were on a hunting expedition when they camped on Sinking 
Creek of New River, in the present Giles County, and Valen- 
tine made what was called an improvement by killing trees. In 
1754 he procured a survey under the Loyal Company. In the 
same year Valentine made a contract with a Dunker, George 
Hoopaugh, who, it was alleged, was poor and lived on Valen- 
tine’s charity, that George should go and live on the place as 
tenant. In 1757 Valentine was killed by Indians, in the pres- 
ence of his nephew, Daniel Harmon, and Daniel was taken 
prisoner, but escaped. No one but George Hoopaugh 
(Hoopack) lived on Sinking Creek at the time. He continued 
living there until 1775, when he moved off because of fear of 
the Indians. He returned, however, when he claimed the land 
as by settlement and made a conveyance of it. Although the 
grantees of the large tracts were speculators on a large scale, 
yet the same was not generally true of the settlers. While they 
were, no doubt, influenced by the prospect of rich lands at a 
small price, yet as a rule they were looking for a place for 
bona fide settlement, to make their abiding place, establish their 
households and pursue their fortunes. They were following 
upon the footsteps of numerous traders, hunters and trappers 
who had traversed the wilderness, back and forth, named its 
hills and streams and acted as prospectors and guides, but their 
mission was ended with the coming of population. The land 
speculator was not popular. The titles were but badly recorded 
and became matter of dispute as the lands became more val- 
uable. These troubles became frequent about 1800, when 
nearly every piece of land was subject of controversy in the 
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courts in some form. One of the most frequent causes of com- 
plaint was that officers and soldiers had located bounty war- 
rants for service in the French and Indian wars so as to con- 
flict with the prior rights of actual settlers. In 1770 James 
Anderson made a settlement on Cove Creek of North Fork 
of Holston in Washington County. The next year Samuel 
Lammie (Lamie, Lamme, Lamb) settled and improved near 
him and then brought out Anderson. He continued to live 
there until 1774, when he was killed by Indians, whereupon 
his brother, Andrew Lamie, took possession and lived there 
until 1805, when action was brought against Arthur Campbell, 
who set up a claim. Arthur Campbell claimed that Andrew 
made no lawful settlement because he had no family, and 
claimed that in 1770 Andrew and Samuel Lemmie settled three 
or four miles higher up Cove Creek. In 1774 Samuel was 
captured by Indians and carried to Canada. Previous to that 
time the belief prevailed in the new settlement that single men, 
by what was called “taking up land,” might hold the same, 
and this taking up was commonly designated by marking trees 
with the initial letters of the claimant’s name, making a few 
brush heaps near the center of the land, and sometimes a log 
pen or small cabin. Andrew Lammie continued on the place, 
according to Campbell, during the Revolution, and was an 
avowed adherent to the enemies of the country and spurned 
the offers of the Commonwealth. After the Revolution An- 
drew moved to the place his brother had claimed and settled 
on it. Arthur Campbell says further: “The law itself that 
gave occupants a privilege to obtain donation lands was extorted 
from the legislature by the representations of a numerous band 
of emigrants which the affairs of America at the time made 
it good policy to conciliate, although not a few of them were 
deserters from the danger their eastern brethren were then in- 
volved in.” Of Arthur, himself, it was said that he was “land 
mungering,” for it was reported that he “was a surveyor him- 
self and had white and black persons chain carriers with a 
chain, part made of rope and part of leather wood bark, and 
running as he pleased through other persons’ claims, making 
corners and measuring lines at will, that a number of his marks 
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were about the land in controversy.” The land involved in 
this suit is that locally known as “Campbell’s Choice.” 

It was customary for the large proprietors to give distinctive 
names to their own lands. James Patton named his “Smith- 
field.” Dr. Thomas Walker gave the name “Wolf Hills,” 
which is the site of the present town of Abingdon. “Burke’s 
Garden” was the seat of James Thompson in the present county 
of Tazewell. It had been originally that of Thomas and John 
Ingles, who settled there in 1749. 

One of the difficulties of determining accurately the dates and 
circumstances of the first settlement of any of these regions is 
that frequently a whole district in which a community estab- 
lished itself would be entirely depopulated by an incursion of 
the Indians, those of the settlers who were not killed, abandon- 
ing their improvements, which were then relocated by those 
who came in after the Indians had retired. These later claimed 
by their own, a new right, all trace of the former being wiped 
out. It was characteristic of the people that after each Indian 
attack, not only fresh adventurers came and occupied the land, 
but in larger numbers than before. But at times there would 
be several years before the recovery. That there were settlers 
in considerable numbers before the grant to Patton and others 
in 1741, and the Loyal Company, south and west of that, in 
1749, is sufficiently evident from many sources; but they were 
frequently and disastrously driven back. In 1753 and 1754 
all the settlements were disturbed, but there was a return tide 
immediately after. After Pontiac’s war and the treaty with 
France, there was a very large migration. 

Among the very early settlers on Roanoke (or Stanton) 
River was John Robinson, who came in 1743. He was killed 
by the Indians in 1756. His brother, Thomas Robinson, lost 
his life at the Big Defeated Camps on the west of the Cumber- 
land Mountain, and all his family were destroyed. In 1753 
he qualified as captain of a company of foot, which would indi- 
cate that his section was fairly well settled in that year. He 
was the son of James Robinson, of Pennsylvania, and was sent 
by his father to purchase land upon Roanoke as a settlement 
for the children of James, who followed John, and they to- 
gether with their friends and relatives, the Crocketts, the Loves, 
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the Pattersons, the Calhouns, the Pattons and the Mont- 
gomeries, were prime agents in the establishment of civiliza- 
tion. As is usual in such communities the neighbors were very 
apt to fall out and say unkind things about each other, but, 
fortunately, these people took their troubles into court, which 
became a clearing house of bad feeling. James Patton, who was 
president of the County Court, vestryman, member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, coroner, sheriff, county lieutenant, and a cap- 
tain of cavalry in the militia service, all at the same time, could 
give and take hard knocks. In 1746 he haled into court all 
the Calhouns—Hames, Ezekiel, William and Patrick, on the 
charge that they were divulgers of false news, to the great 
detriment of the inhabitants. Apparently the Calhouns were in 
the habit of “crying wolf.” In 1750 James Calhoun started the 
“news” that Colonel Patton had made over all his estate to his 
children to defraud his creditors, and that Patton could give no 
good title to purchasers. Patton instituted proceedings imme- 
diately against Calhoun for slander, which hung fire by reason 
of hung juries in the county court until 1754, when a manda- 
mus was issued by the General Court to dismiss the cause. In 
the same year, 1750, James Calhoun contracted with Patton for 
two surveys of land, but before they were made out and signed 
by the governor the law was changed so as to give the governor 
a fee of one pistole for signing each patent. This Patton 
charged to Calhoun, but Calhoun refused to pay. Suit was 
brought by Patton in 1752 and a trial had. The jury, having 
been four days in retirement, asked to be discharged, but Pat- 
ton’s attorneys objected and they were ordered to consider fur- 
theryand. if they could not agree, to return next court. In 
March, 1753, the same jury was called and John Smith, being 
absent, was fined. Defendant’s attorney moved the court to 
dismiss the jury and impanel a new one, but Patton in person 
objected and the court was of opinion that the cause be contin- 
ued and the same jury try the issue. The cause of John Smith’s 
absence was that when the jury were called by the sheriff to 
take their places in the box, John jumped out of the back win- 
dow of the courthouse and escaped. At the succeeding court 
none of the jurors appeared, and an order was entered to sum- 
mon them to the next court, and at the next court, August, 
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1753, a mandamus was received from the General Court to dis- 
miss the jury, which was done and the case continued. Short- 
ly afterwards the matter was submitted by parties to arbitra- 
tion and the finding was that each party pay one pistole, which 
was entered by the court as its judgment in August, 1754. 

By November, 1746, the settlements southwest of the Roa- 
noke had become so important that on the 19th of that month 
four roads were ordered to be built leading from the Roanoke 
settlements. The first was to run from Reed Creek to Eagle 
Bottom and thence to the top of the ridge that parts the waters 
of New River and those of the South Fork of the Roanoke, and 
these settlers were ordered to work it: George, Ezekiel, Wil- 
liam and Patrick Calhoun, Bryant White, William Hanlow, 
Peter Rentfro and his two sons, George and Tinker, Jacob 
Woolman and two sons, John Black, Simon Hart, Michael 
Claine, John Stroud, Samuel Stalkner and all the Dunkers. 
James Calhoun and Charles Hart were to be overseers. The 
second road was ordered from Adam Harmon’s on the New 
River, to the north branch of Roanoke, with these workers: 
George Draper, Israel Lorton and son, George Harmon, Thomas 
Looney, Jacob Harmon and three sons, Jacob Castle, John 
Lane, Valentine Harmon, Adren Moser, Humberston Lyon, 
James Skaggs, Humphrey Baker, John Davis, Frederick Sterl- 
ling and his two sons. The third road was ordered to run from 
the ridge above Tobias Bright’s that parts the waters of New 
River from the branches of Roanoke to the lower ford of 
Catawba Creek, with these workers: William English and two 
sons, Thomas English and son, Jacob Brown, George Bright, 
Benjamin Ogle, Paul Garrison, Elisha Isaac, John Donahy, 
Philip Smith, Mathew English and others to be nominated by 
George Robinson and James Montgomery . The fourth road 
extended from the ridge dividing the waters of New River from 
the waters of South Branch of Roanoke to end in a road that 
leads over the Blue Ridge, which was the state highway to Rich- 
mond, James Campbell and Mark Evans were the overseers, 
with these workers: Old Mr. Robinson and his sons, Thomas 
Wilson and his two sons, William Beus and his brother, all the 
Ledfords, Admuel and Henry Brown, Samuel Niely, James 
Burk, James Bean, Francis Estham, Ephraim Voss and ser- 
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vants, Francis Summerfield, John Mason, Tasker and Thomas. 
Tosh, John and Peter Dill, Uriah Evans’ sons, Methyselah 
Griffiths and sons, John Thomas, Peter Kinder. These names 
belong among those of the fathers, whose homely virtues and 
faithful manhood were the foundation of a free and virtuous 
people. Peace to their ashes. 

In 1747 Valentine Sevier petitioned for license to keep an 
ordinary at his own house, alleging that “he is very much in- 
fested with travelers.” He was probably living at that time 
to the north, on the waters of the Shenandoah. In 1746 his 
lands were processioned in that section. 1747 he was indicted 
for swearing six oaths, and at the same time appointed inspec- 
tor of pork and beef. In 1747 he was arrested for raising a 
riot in the court yard, whereupon he begged fitting pardon and 
was discharged. He owned about 1600 acres in the present 
counties of Rockingham and Shenandoah. 

On the third of September, 1747, Captain James Campbell 
and Erwin Patterson were appointed processioners of lands 
on the waters of Roanoke. These were the most southern 
bounds for which processioners were appointed, so that it must 
be taken that there were few settlers actually living upon New 
River, Holston, Clinch and Powell on that date. In July, 1748, 
Michael and Augustine Price purchased land on New River 
from Israel Lorton. In 1749, Thomas and John Ingles set- 
tled at Burke’s Garden, now in Tazewell County. At that time 
Samuel Akerling owned lands in Dunker Bottom on New 
River, and in 1750 sold to Garrett Zinn, who moved almost im- 
mediately to Carolina to escape massacre at the hands of the 
Indians. In the same year Adam Harmon entered four hun- 
dred acres on New River, six miles above Wolf’s Creek. The 
population must have been there, however scattered, as there 
was a justice of the peace, Thomas Ingles and a constable, 
William Ingles. In the same year, 1750, a road was ordered 
from Ezekiel Calhoun’s to Woods (New) River, John Mc- 
Farland and Joseph Crockett were to be surveyors and the 
following were the workers: Henry Batton, Mordecai Early, 
Jacob Goldman, John Downing, John Goldman, Charles Sin- 
clair, Nathaniel Wilshire, William Sayers, William Hamilton, 
Humbertson Lyon, Frederick Carloch, Robert Norris, James 
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Miller, James Cove, Samuel Montgomery, Steven Lyon, John 
Conley, Andrew Linam, James Willkey, Samuel Stanlick, James 
Maies, Robert McFarlin, James Harris, John Vance, John 
Stride, Robert Miller, Alexander Sayers, John Miller, Jacob 
Castle, Robety Alcorn, John Forman, William Miller. 

In 1752 Samuel Stalnaker, after whom a fort was named 
qualified as a captain in the militia. William Richey and John 
Vance were living on Reed Creek. The same year, Obadiah 
Garwood and two sons, Noah and Samuel (or Samuel Gar- 
wood and two sons, Noah and Obadiah) made a settlement ou 
Clinch River in the present Tazewell County. Shortly after- 
ward they returned to the north to bring their families, but the 
Indian war broke out and the country became untenable. Jere- 
miah Pate helped the Garwoods improve their land. 

In 1753, William Leeper was appointed constable on New 
River in the place of Adam Harmon, who had already served 
one year, so that during this troublous period the government 
was kept in operation nominally even if the reign was not 
tight. This Adam Harmon had qualified as a captain of foot 
in 1747; had been the accuser in proceedings against Jacol) 
Castle in 1749, charged with threatening to aid the French, and 
in 1752 had qualified as captain of a troop of horse. In the same 
year, 1753, a road was ordered from Samuel Stalnaker s on 
Holston River, to James Davis’, with these workers: James 
Davis and his sons, Frederic Garlock, David, George and Con- 
rad Carlock, Frederick Stern, Jacob and Adam Stalnaker, 
Jacob and Henry Goldman, Isaiah Hamilton, Hamilton Shoe- 
maker, Timothy Cole, Humphrey Baker and son, George Stal- 
naker, Adam Andrews, Mathias Larch, Michael Hook, Martin 
Counce and Jacob Mires. 

In March, 1754, a road was ordered on Reed Creek, on 
Holston River, and on Craig’s Creek. Immediately after the 
clouds burst and the Indians committed frightful massacres 
in all the settlements, in some cases destroying all the inhabi- 
tants. The Holston River community was almost annihilated. 
James Patton was killed; members of the Draper and English 
families were murdered or taken prisoner. Fort Vause was 
taken. Valentine Harmon was killed. The list through 1745, 
1755, 1756, 1757, 1758, is well known. In 1755 Court pro- 
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cess was returned “not executed by reason of the murder done 
on New River by the Indians.” But there was returned to the 
court in 1755 the valuation of the improvements on the “naked 
farm” on Roanoke, the property of Peter Evans, which is quite 
interesting. The improvements consisted of 18 acres cleared 
and well fenced, under corn and rye, and ten acres of clear 
meadow; 100 fruit trees value at £1; one hay house, 15x10, 
£1.10; one corn crib, fifteen by four feet, £0.10; one spring 
house, 18 feet by 12 feet, £0.15; five head of horses and one 
breeding sow, £40.15; one wagon and gears, one axe and 
grubbing hoe and two plows and gears, £33/. During the 
years 1756, 1757, 1758, 1759, there is not a single entry in the 
current orders of the court relating to these settlements. 

In 1760, Captain John Blagg commanded a company of 
the Virginia Regiment under Col. John Smith and Colonel 
Byrd at Dunkard Bottom on New River. Among the soldiers 
were Lieutenants Hansley, John Smith, John Lukis, Samp 
Evans, Richard Dodd, Richard Newport, Thomas Deigs, John 
Contrel, Captain Blagg commanded at Long Island in 1761. 
James Huston was armorer, and Frederick Elphistone was 
purveyor to the army at Reed Creek, Stalnaker’s and Long 
Island. In the same year effort was made to serve judicial 
process, but without success. 

On November 19, 1762, John Wiltshire, Alexander Say- 
ers and Jacob Castle were appointed to view and report as to 
the valuation of the improvements made by John Staunton 
on New River, and three days afterwards John Thompson, 
Henry Ferguson and Hugh Mills were appointed to view the 
nearest and best way from the Stone House to the Bedford 
line. In the same year, James Robinson, whose relations had 
been, some taken prisoners, some killed and some dispersed, 
returned to the Roanoke country from Pennsylvania. 

In 1763, the country had been freed of the enemy and 
settlers began to return. In March, William Beard was there. 
In April, William Grymes, Jas. Neilly and William Robinson 
were appointed road overseers from Grymes’ clearing to Madi- 
son’s; John Craig, thence to New River, on the lands of John 
Buchanan; Alexander and William Sayers, thence to Fort 
Chiswell; William Preston, to apportion the tithables as far as 
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Fort Lewis and William Thompson, thence to Fort Lewis. In 
November, John Smith, William Grymes, James Nealey, Is- 
rael Christian were appointed to view the roads that lead from 
Vause’s over the New River on the lands of John Buchanan 
and likewise by Ingles’ Ferry to the lead mines. In this year 
Michael Kimberling’s father made a settlement on Walker’s 
Creek in the present county of Tazewell, and was there killed 
by the Indians. 

In 1764 the most southern district for which processioners 
were appointed was Roanoke. 

In 1765 William Robinson, James Neeley, William Bryans 
were appointed to view a road from Vause’s by Ingles’ Ferry 
to Peake Creek. William Bell was living at Colonel Chiswell’s 
mines. Andrew Baker settled on land in the present county of 
Grayson, within the grant to the Loyal Company. It was orig- 
inally surveyed in 1753 for Peter Jefferson, Thomas and David 
Meriwether and Thomas Walker. It was the Peach Bottom 
tract. John Cox settled there the same year. George Collins 
and George Reeves settled there in 1767. 

In March of that year Samuel Moody, Thomas Goodson, 
John Richards, William Ward, Hugh Crockett, Jacob Kent, 
Robert Crockett, Philip Love, Joseph Crockett petitioned for 
a road from Vause’s to Samuel Woods’. In May, John Buc- 
hanan appealed to the General Court against the establishment 
of the road from Vause’s to Peak Creek on the ground that it 
is on the land of the western waters and it is contrary to His 
Majesty’s proclamation to grant any order for clearing any 
road thereon. In November, Joseph McMurtry and George 
McAfee reported that there were not enough tithables to make 
a wagon road from McMurtry’s Mill through McAfee’s Gap 
to the wagon road; and it was only practicable to clear it for 
carrying loads on horseback until the country is better settled. 
In that year Anthony Bledsoe built a mill at Fort Chiswell. 

But by 1768 the settlers were beginning to petition the 
County Court of Augusta to assume jurisdiction over the 
territory which had been disputed land and by treaties recog- 
nized as belonging to the Indians. In that year the inhabi- 
tants of Reed Creek, of Holston, filed their petition: “That, 
whereas we, your petitioners, for some time past, have been 
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debarred settling and improving and cultivating our patent 
lands on the western waters, the reason whereof is best known 
to our legislators, but by virtue of the late treaty held to the 
northward, we hope we may, without offense, petition your 
worships to give orders that there may be alterations and 
amendments made on the old road leading from Captain 
Ingles’ Ferry to James Davis’ on the head of the Holston 
River, and appoint such surveyors as you in your wisdom 
shall think fit, and your petitioners, as in duty bound will 
pray. Joseph Black, James Holice, John Montgomery, Robert 
Montgomery, James Montgomery, George Breckenridge, 
Alexander Breckinridge, Robert Breckinridge, Robert Camp- 
bell, Robert Doack, William Doack, William Sayers, Arthur 
Campbell, William Davis, James Hayes, Samuel Hopes, Wil- 
liam Leftwich, Jasper Gender, George Gender, Jacob Kinder, 
William Phips, John Houncal, Barnet Small, John Smith, 
John Bets, Robert Buchanan, Robert Davis, Samuel Mc- 
Adam, James Davis, Nicholas Buchanan, Alexander Buch- 
anan. 

John Campbell, on his way to the Holston, in 1768, over- 
took a number of persons, who informed him they were com- 
ing to settle on a tract owned by Dr. Thomas Walker, known 
as the Wolf Hill Tract. In 1768, Robert Doack sowed tur- 
nips on Reed Creek, but made no settlement. In the same 
year constables were appointed on New River. In that year 
Michael Hoofacre settled in Rich Valley, a north fork of 
Holstein. When he came there was no improvement nor any- 
thing like an improvement except a hunter’s cabin. 

In 1769 the whole section embracing the head waters and 
sources of the New River, Clinch, Holston and Powell Rivers 
was erected into a separate county, and the surveyor was 
ordered to run the dividing line between Augusta and Bote- 
tourt as far as the western waters. Robert Doack was Dr. 
Thomas Walker’s agent for the Wolf Hill Tract, and Thomas 
Armstrong was one of the earliest settlers. In the same year, 
John Smith, John Morgan and a large party settled on Moc- 
casin Creek. Daniel Smith and Josiah Gamble succeeded 
Doack as agent for the Wolf Hill Tract. Daniel Smith was 
the school teacher of the community. 
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In 1770, William Herbert settled on Cubb Creek, in the 
present Washington County. The first settlement on the 
land had been by James McCarthy. Patrick Porter moved 
to Clinch in 1770. In the same year Jacob Young, who had 
settled on Reed Creek in the present county of Wythe, soon 
moved to Holstein. William McGhee (McGaughey) made a 
settlement in 1771 in Turkey Cove of Powell’s Valley in the 
present Lee County. Peter Cloud and Thomas Lovelady had 
been living there some time before. McGhee moved in from 
Holston River, where he had been living. In the same year 
Valentine Harmon improved a piece of land on Clinch in the 
present Tazewell County. Samuel Walker came at the same 
time, and William Wynne was then living there. In 1771 
Colonel James Dysart and Joseph Ray made a tour of nine 
months through Kentucky and of eleven months in 1772. In 
1769 they made a similar tour of six months. Isaac Blangy 
(or Ballinger) had settled in App’s (Abb’s) Valley prior to 
1771. It has borne that name since 1760. Robert Poage 
bought land there in the fall of 1771. Colonel James Max- 
well and James Peerey settled on Clinch in 1772 and the 
same year John Stutler and Uriah Stone came. Maxwell 
lived there until 1784, and during that time two of his daugh- 
ters were killed by Indians. The same land had been im- 
proved in 1760 and was called Ingles’ Crabb Orchard, settled 
by John Ingles. In this year, 1772, Francis Fugate settled 
on Big Moccasin Creek. John Montgomery had gone there 
in 1771 with his father, Alexander Montgomery. The same 
year, John Tate settled. Francis Cooper settled there in 1770. 
Big Moccasin, about this time, became totally vacated for fear 
of Indians, and remained so about one year. In 1771 there 
was not a family on the north (west) side of Clinch Moun- 
tain, for a distance of ten miles. Henry Dougherty made a 
settlement on Laurel Fork of Holstein River in 1773. Mrs. 
Nancy Tate, Robert Fowler and James Crabtree followed 
soon after. ; 

The Indians became troublesome in 1774 and continued so 
for several years. William McAfee settled on Sinking Creek 
of New River in 1774. In the same year Andrew Cowan 
settled on the North Fork of Clinch, which was called Stim’s 
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Creek. Hugh Gullion had a settlement on Walker’s Creek 
in 1774. He was killed at Point Pleasant. In 1775, William 
Fitzgerel made a crop of corn at Martin’s Station in Powell’s 
Valley and made an improvement near Cumberland Gap on 
a creek called Station Creek. William Herbert was living 
on Reed Creek in 1776. 

The Indians attacked the settlement on Cubb Creek in 
1776 and killed some people. They were very troublesome 
in Washington County from 1776 to 1779. Titus and John 
Benton were killed in Rye Cove in 1777. Charles Carter had 
settled there in 1775. This settlement was broken up by the 
Indians for several years. Felty Hoover and his sons, John 
and Abraham, settled on Black Water at the Flat Lick, a 
north branch of Clinch, in 1777. Thomas Rodgers was liv- 
ing on the land in 1765 when he was driven off by the In- 
dians. The land lies in Lee County near Cumberland Gap, it 
had been originally improved by John Wallen about 1760. 
In 1778 Joseph Drake, who had moved from Sinking Creek 
to New River, on account of the Indians, moved to Kentucky, 
where he was killed by the Indians. 

In the spring of 178: all the settlers in Turkey Cove, in 
Powell’s Valley, moved out* because of Indians. 

And thus the tide again receded. But when it returned, 
the breach in the barrier had been accomplished, the channel 
was open, the floods flowed in whirling and swirling and 
seething to the vortex from north, east, southeast; hordes of 
Presbyterian Irish, of Welsh and Dutch, of English Baptists 
and Episcopalians, of Carolina refugees, seeking surcease from 
persecution and convention in the land of freedom and fat- 


ness—Kentucky. 
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THE VIRGINIANS ON THE OHIO AND THE 
MISSISSIPPI IN 1742 


By FarrFax Harrison. 


In his History of the Valley of Virginia, first published in 
1833, Samuel Kercheval recorded a tradition he had from a 
Valley pioneer, William Heath, of Hardy, that “a man by the 
name of John Howard, and his son, previous to the first settle- 
ment of our Valley, explored the country and discovered the 
charming Valley of the South Branch, crossed the Alleghany 
Mountains and on the Ohio killed a very large buffalo bull, 
skinned him, stretched his hide over ribs of wood, made a 
kind of boat, and in this frail bark descended the Ohio and 
Mississippi to New Orleans, where they were apprehended by 
the French as suspicious characters and sent to France, but 
nothing criminal appearing against them, they were discharged. 
From hence they crossed over to England.” 

The early historians of western exploration generally ig- 
nored this story, though some of them mentioned it only to 
scout it.” But there was other testimony for Howard. Dr. 
L. C. Draper and Mr. Thwaites’ both found references in 
eighteenth century English books, to “reports of the Virginia 
government” which they accepted as establishing the fact that 


*The quotation will be found on p. 47 of the more accessible (but 
still unindexed) edition of 1902. 
Western Virginia, 1851, p. 48; Shaler, Kentucky, 
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aR G "Thwaites’ France in America (Hart’s American Nation Se- 
ries), 1905, p. 40, citing a note by the anonymous English translator of 
LePage DuPratz Histoire de la Louisiane (originally published in Paris, 
1758, the translation appearing in London, 1763, of which edition see for 
the reference to “Howard and Sallee,” i, 105) and a brief quotation, in 
J. H. Wynne, British Empire in America (1770, ii, 405). from the re- 
port of “those who were sent from Virginia in 1742 on purpose to 
survey” the Mississippi. Dr. Draper’s earlier investigations on the sub- 
ject were printed in 1914 in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, i, 262. 
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Virginians named “Howard and Sallee” were on the Missis- 
sippi in 1742. In 1893, Mr. W. M. Darlington‘ printed, 
apparently from the Clarke transcripts made in the Public 
Record Office, London, a calendar of the Salley document, 
which is here presented, but he did not attempt to confirm it, 
nor, indeed, did he even comment upon it in his exhaustive 
review of the eighteenth century explorations out of Virginia, 
which preceded Christopher Gist’s journey to the Ohio in 1750. 
Standing alone, stripped of the official reports which testified 
to its provenance, this paper was not convincing. Justin Win- 
sor hesitated to accept it. “If the evidence is not to be dis- 
puted,” he says,’ “John Howard * * * was perhaps the first 
on the English part to travel the whole course of one of the 
great ramifications of the Valley. * * * An air of circum- 
stantiality is given to the expedition in the journal of John 
Peter Salley, who was one of Howard’s companions.” Mr. 
Winsor’s caution was justified also by the confusion in the 
Virginia folk traditions of the adventures of one called John 
Salling, on the inconsistencies of which the most judicious of 
the historians of the Valley of Virginia, Mr. J. A. Waddell’ 
had already animadverted. These tales, told on winter even- 
ings around border firesides, were preserved by Withers,’ 
Foote,” Campbell,” and Schuricht;” while Dr. L. C. Draper” 
had taken down in 1848, from statements by “descendants of 
John Peter Salling,” a curious farrago of them all, elaborated 
with new detail. 


“In an appendix to his edition of Christopher Gists Journals (Pitts- 
burgh, 1893), p. 253. The Clarke transcripts had then been calendared 
in Fernow, The Ohio Valley in Colonial Days (Albany, 1890) with a 
reference only, at p. 260, to “an account of John P. Salley’s travels.” 

°The Mississippi Basin, 1895, p. 318. The source of the “evidence” 
is not cited. 

* Annals of Augusta, 1886 and 1902, p. 23. 

* Border Warfare, 1831, p. 42. This, the most circumstantial, assigns 
to John Salling six years of captivity among the Cherokees with inci- 
dental travels from Canada to Florida. Winsor (Mississippi Basin, pp. 
168, 179) apparently accepted this tradition as more probable than the 
one of the New Orleans journey, if, indeed, he appreciated that Salling 
and Salley were the same man. 

® Sketches of Virginia, 2d Series, 1855, p. 26. 

* History of Virginia, 1860, p. 427. 

® The German Element in Virginia, 1808, i, 86. 

™ See Mr. Thwaites’ note, based on Dr. Draper’s MS, at p. 48 of his 
edition (1895) of Withers’ Border Warfare. 
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The one fact which could be taken to be established by this 
kind of testimony was that in the early days of the Augusta 
frontier, one John Peter Salley (or Salling) had gone thence 
on a far journey into the mysterious wilderness; but, fortu- 
nately for the credit of a good story, Kercheval’s informant 
may now be corroborated by following up the clews. 


The contemporary record begins with the Executive Jour- 
nal of the Virginia Council :” 


October 17, 1737. 


“John Howard, by his Petition setting forth that he, to- 
gether with divers other Inhabitants on Sherrando River, are 
willing at their own charge to go upon discoveries on the Lakes 
& River of Mississippi, and praying a Commission for that 
purpose, it is accordingly Ordered that a Commission be 
granted the said Howard to Command such men as shall be 
willing to accompany him on such discovery, but with this 
caution that he don’t offer any Hostility to any Indians or 
others he may happen to meet with nor go to any ffort or 
Garrison possess’d by the ffrench on the said Lakes or River.” 


November 3, 1737. 


“Ordered, That there be furnished to Mr. John Howard 40 
Ibs. powder & a proportonable quantity of bullets out of His — 
Majesties Stores & four Kettles for the better enabling him 
to perform the Service in making discoveries towards the River 
Mississippi.” 


The Gooch Papers® develop the details. Here it appears 
that when, in May, 1751, in pursuance of Governor Gooch’s 
long nursed plan to provide an adequate map of Virginia, 
Joshua Fry and Peter Jefferson produced the first draft of the 
well-known map bearing their names, Col. Fry accompanied 
it with “An Account of the Bounds of the Colony of Vir- 
ginia & of its back settlements, & of the lands towards the 


* Va. Mag., xiv, 9, 16. 
* British transcripts in the Library of Congress. 
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Mountains & Lakes” which was transmitted with the MS. map 
to the Lords of Trade by President Lewis Burwell, then act- 
ing lieutenant governor.“ In this paper Fry states that he 
had based his depiction of the western waters and lands partly 
on conversations with his neighbour, Dr. Thomas Walker, of 
Albemarle, who had just returned from his explorations in 
Kentucky,” and partly on information derived from one John 
Peter Salley, described as “a German who lives in the County 
of Augusta in Virginia.” Incidentally, Fry made a transcript 
of Salley’s journal for 1742-1745,° in which were rehearsed 
his adventures on a wilderness journey with John Howard, 
under a commission from the Virginia government, which had 
taken them down the rivers New, Coal (which Salley named), 
Kanawha, Ohio and Mississippi and lead to their capture by 
the French, and imprisonment at New Orleans. Commenting 
upon this journal at large, Fry appended it to the copy of his 
Account, which was sent to London, where it constituted that 
“report of the Virginia government” which was read by the 
translator of DuPratz, by John Huddlestone Wynne and doubt- 
by others who had access to the papers of the Board of Trade. 


* See Burwell’s despatch of 21 August, 1751, C. O. 5: 1327, L. C. 
Transcripts, p. 355 ff. 

* Dr. Walker’s Journal of his explorations in 1750, edited by William 
Cabell Rives, was printed in Boston, 1888. It was Dr. Walker who was 
selected in 1753 to lead the proposed expedition out of Virginia to 
explore the Missouri for a “carry” to the waters of the Pacific which 
was prevented by the outbreak of hostilities with the French in 1754. 
See James Maury in Memoirs of a Huguenot Family, Putnam’s re- 
print, p. 391. 

* Salley permitted others also to copy his journal. Mr. Thwaites 
says (in the note in his edition of Withers Border Warfare), “Salling 
kept a journal which was extant in 1745, for in the Wisconsin Histori- 
cal Society’s library is a diary kept by Capt. John Buchanan, who notes 
that in that year he spent two days in copying a part of it.” Dr. John 
Mitchell, the Virginia botanist, also had seen it and made use of it in 
drawing that great map of 1755 on which the British government subse- 
quently placed so much reliance. In his “Remarks on the Journal of 
Batts and Fallam” (Alvord, First Explorations, p. 204), Dr. Mitchell 
says “in 1739 or 1740 [sic] a Party of People were sent out by the 
Government of Virginia and traversed the whole Countrey down Wood 
River and the River Ohio to the Missisipi and down that River to New 
Orleans: whose journals I have seen and perused and have made a 
draught of the countrey from them and find they agree with other and 
later accounts.” 
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Finally, there is now confirmation from the French side.” 
In 1742 LeMoyne de Bienville, the “father” of Louisiana, was 
at the end of his forty years of service on behalf of that col- 
ony. Having fallen into disfavor at Court, he had asked for 
his recall from his arduous duty as Governor, and was await- 
ing the arrival of a successor. The French colony was in 
domestic difficulties, and, through the diplomacy of James 
Adair, of Carolina, had recently been embroiled with its nearest 
Indian neighbours, the Choctaws. In this situation, a convoy 
returning down stream from the Illinois, captured Howard, 
Salley and their companions on the Mississippi, about one 
hundred and twenty miles above Natchez. In a despatch of 
30 July, 1742, Bienville reports that his examination of the 
prisoners indicated that 


“they had been sent on their perilous journey for the pur- 
pose of exploring the rivers flowing from Virginia into the 
Mississippi, and to reconnoiter the terrain looking to estab- 
lishing a settlement, for the English pretend that their bound- 
aries extend as far as the bank of the Mississippi. I have 
thought fit to have this affair investigated by a mixed council 
of military and civil officers to obviate misunderstandings 
among our own people and to allay the alarm excited by an 
enterprise which, though bold, after all was foolhardy. M. de 
Salmon has entered in our joint report on this subject his 
opinion that these five men were not alone, and that they had 
a rendezvous with the Indians. If they had been from Caro- 
lina I would agree with him, but the Virginians have no such 
knowledge of the country or of the tribes which dwell here 
as to have made such a rendezvous. Whatever may be the 
fact in this respect it is important that these rash men shall 

* Gayarré (History of Louisiana, 1885, i, 523) mentioned the incident, 
and on that clew the despatches on which he relied have been found 
among the French transcripts recently acquired by the Library of Con- 
gress. The references are Archives Nationales, Colonies, C® A, 28 
folios 6, 71, 191, 273. Cordial acknowledgment is made to Dr, J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, Director of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, for 
calling attention to the availability of these documents. 

It is probable that among the still undigested records of the French 
regime in Louisiana, now in the Cabildo at New Orleans, more may 
found on the subject. Mr. Henry P. Dart, of the New Orleans bar, is 


making a gallant effort to arouse public opinion in Louisiana to the 
advantage of editing this cache of historical material. 
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not return home to bear witness of what they have learned 
among us. I shall send them to the fort at Natchitoches, 
whence I will have them escorted to the mines of New Mexico.” 

In February, 1743, Bienville reported again that the diffi- 
culty of sending the prisoners safely to New Mexico had de- 
termined him to await the arrival of his successor (Vaudreuil) 
before disposing of them and, in July, 1743, Vaudreuil in 
turn reports that there is danger that the prisoner may escape, 
wherefore he asked permssion to send them to France. On 
this despatch is annotated agreement by an official of the 
home government, “Les renvoyer en France,” and the final 
entry is a despatch by Vaudreuil of 29 December, 1744, re- 
porting that two of the Virginian prisoners had escaped and the 
other three have been sent to France. 

The details of the story are told in the principal documents 
here reproduced. We begin with a petition which John 
Howard (or, as the French transcript makes him sign him- 
self, Hayward) wrote in prison in New Orleans, and to which 
he added the names of his companions. Doubtless he planned 
to have this paper smuggled out by a friendly hand and put 
in the way to reach England. That it is now available is due 
to the fact that it was intercepted by Vaudreuil, translated 
into French and forwarded to Paris. What follows is a trans- 
lation of this translation, turning it back into English: 


“To his Royal Majesty, George II, by the Grace of 
God, King of Great Britain, of all the lands thereon 
depending, including America, and Defender of the 
Faith. 


“May it please your Royal Majesty: 

“T, John Hayward, your very humble subject, have been an 
inhabitant in the most western part of Virginia, where we 
were continually exposed to the fury of unknown savages, 
who more than a hundred times and in different places have 
murdered the subjects of your Majesty. Deeming for this 
reason that neither I nor my neighbours were safe, I con- 
sidered that the best means of remedying this our condition 
was to go to visit these natives and to make a treaty with 
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them. I went accordingly to consult with our Governor and, 
having laid before him my reasons, he commissioned me to 
enlist a small company of volunteers to go into the back parts 
of Virginia, as far as the River Mississipy, there to visit the 
indians who lived in those parts to make peace with them and 
so establish a durable treaty. A commission was made out 
accordingly. This enterprise having been abandoned for rea- 
sons which it would be tiresome to relate, I returned to my 
home. But the savages continuing their inhuman murders 
and having killed six of my neighbors in one day in a meet- 
ing house, I informed the Governor of this accident, where- 
upon he gave me a new commission and sent me after the mur- 
derers in the direction of the highest branches of the river 
Mississippy. There I found several indian nations by whom 
I was informed that those who had struck the blow were of 
their people (I saw the scalps of those they had killed), and 
that the murderers, fearing we would take vengeance, had fled 
towards the lakes. Some of them were taken and punished. 
“Not trusting in the safety either of myself or my neigh- 
bours, I determined then to carry out the journey originally 
planned, and, our Governor being called away by reason of 
the war with Spain,” I made use accordingly of my original 
commission, which was still in force, and set out on March 
8, 1742. I continued my journey until July the fourth, when 
we were arrested by seventy frenchmen, who conducted us to 
a town called New Orleans, near the mouth of the Mississipy. 
There we were closely examined by the Governor” and were 
grievously accused that our purpose had been to spy out the 
way for an army to come to destroy them and their country. 
Nothing appearing against us to support this charge, except 
weak suspicions, we hoped to be put at liberty, but on the 
contrary were condemned to three years in prison. And I 
verily believe that [if left to their mercies] we will not be 


** As appears from his despatches Governor Gooch was absent from 
Virginia, in command of the American troops in the Carthagena expe- 
dition only from October 2, 1740, until the end of March, 1741. He 
returned wounded and sick leaving what he called his “little army” 
of Americans in Cuba. It must have been by reason of his physical 
condition that Howard was unable to see him again before setting out 
on his expedition. 

* Bienville. 
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released until death has pity on us. To that fate we have indeed 
already been very near, partly by reason of the darkness of 
our dungeons and partly by reason of the bad food given us. 
But God having pity has restored our strength. And yet up 
to this nioment we have no hope for our deliverance except in 
the Wisdom and Charity of your Majesty, our lives being as 
a sacrifice in the hands of cruel men. 

“That your Royal Majesty and your blessed family may 
continue to enjoy the love of God, our Celestial father, by 
the merit of our Redeemer, Jesus Christ, and the Consolation 
of the Holy Ghost, is and continually shall be the prayers of 
your humble subjects whose names are subscribed. 


“John Hayward 

Josias Hayward, my Son 
John Patteet 

John Peter Salling 
Charles Cinekler. 


“New Orleans, June 21, 1743. 


“In consideration of our deplorable condition, we ask par- 
don for our bad writing.” 


We shall see that eventually Salley escaped, so that Howard 
was of those sent to France by Vaudreuil in December, 1744. 
The Heath tradition as to his subsequent adventures is varied 
in detail, but in substance confirmed by a statement by Col. 
Fry in his Account, viz: “Howard and his men had been con- 
fined a long time at New Orleans, when, after the French war 
broke out, he and one or two of them were shipped for France, 
but in the Voyage were taken by an English ship and carryed 
to London, where I suppose he gave a fuller account of his 
Expedition than I can collect from an imperfect Journal.” 
There is no evidence that Howard made any report in London, 
nor of what became of him. Unfortunately, there is no such 
local record for him in Virginia as there is for Salley.” 


There was an Irish family named Howard living in Stafford in 
1692 when one “Thomas Howard, cooper,” administered upon the estate 
of a kinsman of the same name (Stafford records, MS.) 

There was a John Howard who served on the first Grand Jury of 
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We come next to Salley’s Journal as Fry transcribed and 
commented on it. Tested not only by the confirmatory docu- 
ments, but by the topography and incidental references, this 
seems now amply to bear out the confidence which both Col. 
Fry and Dr. John Mitchell placed in it. 


A BrieF ACCOUNT OF THE TRAVELS OF JOHN PETER SALLEY, 
A GERMAN WHO LIVES IN THE CouNTY OF AUGUSTA 
IN VIRGINIA. 


It may be necessary before I enter upon the particular pas- 
sage of my Travels, to inform my Reader, that what they are 
to meet with in the following Narrative, is only what I re- 
tained in my Memory; For when we were taken by the French 
we were robbed of all our papers, that contained any writ- 
ings relative to our Travels. 

1740. In the year 1740, I came from Pennsylvania to that 
part of Orange County now called Augusta; and settled in a 
fork of James River close under the Blue Ridge of Mountains 
on the West Side, where I now live.” 


Orange poy in 1735 and was surveyor of the road “from the Cha 
ple Road to the Rapidan Cave’s Ford” (Scott Orange County, 29, 30). 
He may have been our man but as we have seen he was living on 
“Sherando” river in 1737. Mr. Cartmel says (Shenandoah Valley 
Pioneers, pp. 475, 482) that there was an Irish family of Howards 
living in Frederick from the earliest settlement of the Valley. If our 
man returned to Virginia he may have been the “John Howard of the 
county of Frederick” who on May 16, 1753, had a grant of a lot in 
Winchester (Northern Neck Grant Book, H 382). The John Howard 
who appears in Chalkley’s Abstracts from 1764 to 1768, in association 
with the Capt. John Buchanan who copied Salley’s journal, seems to 
have been of a younger generation. 

"John Peter Salley had a patent (Virginia Land Register, xix, 997) 
dated July 6, 1741, for 400 acres “in that part of Orange County called 
Augusta in the first fork of James River on the West side of the blue 
Ridge of Mountains.” Fry identified the site with Salley’s name on 
his map, at a point on James River just above Balcony Falls, in what 
is now Rockbridge. It appears from Chalkley, Abstracts from the Rec- 
ords of Augusta County, Virginia (1912), that the author of the Jour- 
nal was a member of Capt. John McDowell’s company before his ex- 

ition with Howard. (The muster roll among the Preston Papers 
in the Wisconsin Historical Society, printed by Chalkley, ii, 507, is 
not dated but is related by Waddell to 1742. The fact that Salley is 
on it would indicate that it must have been made before March, 1741/2.) 
and, in 1746, after his return, “qualified as Captain of Foot.” (Au- 
gusta Order Book, i, 135.) In February, 1747/8, he had his lands 
processioned and, after several real estate transactions and a suit for 
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1741/2. Inthe month of March, 1741/2 One John Howard 
came to my house, and told me, that he had received a Commis- 
sion from our Governor to travel to the westward of this 
Colony, as far as the River Mississippi, in order to make Dis- 
covery of the Country, and that as a regward for his Labour, 
he had the promise of an Order of Council for Ten Thou- 
sand Acres of Land; and at the same time obliged himself to 
give equal Shares of said Land to such men as would go in 
Company with him to search the Country as above. Where- 
upon I and other two men, Vizt [John Poteat] and Charles 
Sinclair® (his own Son Josiah Harwood having already joined 
with him) entered into Covenant with him, binding ourselves 
to each other in a certain writing, and accordingly prepared 
for our Journey in a very unlucky hour to me and my poor 
Family. 


breach of promise of marriage on behalf of a daughter, died in 1755, 
leaving a will dated 25 December, 1754 (proved 19 March, 1755, 
Augusta W. B., ii. pp. 92, 111, 124). Two of his sons, George Adam 
and John, who took the James River lands under the will sold them in 
1760 and 1762, describing themselves at first as “of Cumberland County, 
North Carolina,” and later, “of Orange County, North Carolina.” 
(Augusta D. B., ix, 25; xi, 34.) 

The “descendants of John Peter Salling” who made statements in 
1848 for Dr. Draper, lived in Rockbridge, but Dr. Draper recorded 
that others were then living in Tennessee and Kentucky who spelled 
their name Sallee. In the Augusta records it is spelled variously Salley, 
Sally and Salling. 

Whatever was the original name our John Peter was undoubtedly 
one of the Switzers who came to Virginia through Pennsylvania as a 
consequence of the activities of Michel and Graffenried (Va. Mag. 
xxix, I) and must be distinguished from that Pierre (or Peter) Sallé 
who was peacefully baptizing children in the Huguenot colony at Mana- 
kintown during the years John Peter was absent on his travels (Brock 
Huguenot Emigration to Virginia, 1886, pp. 103, 113). 

Mr. A. S. Salley, Jr., of the Historical Commission of South Caro- 
lina, advises that the Salley family of that State descends from Henry 
Salley, who had lands laid out for him in Orangeburgh Township in 
1735, or sometime before John Peter says he left Pennsylvania. 


#In the Fry transcript a blank was left for the name preceding 
that of Sinclair. We have supplied “Poteat” from the Howard peti- 
tion, where in the French text it is spelled “Putteet.” In Chalkley’s 
Abstracts (iii, 252) there appears, under date of 6 February, 1745/6, 
an assignment of an interest in lands on the South Branch of James 
River (i. e., near Salley’s) by “John Pateet of Frederick County, yeo- 
man,” to “Charles Sinckler, laborer.” These are undoubtedly our men 
after they had respectively returned to Virginia. In 1753 (Chalkley, 
iii, 309) James Patton conveys other lands on James River to “John Pe- 
teet,” while later references to Sinclair in the Augusta records indicate 
= he followed the western movement of the frontier down New 

iver. 
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1741/2. On the sixteenth of March, 1742, we set off from 
my House and went to Cedar Creek about five miles, where 
is a Natural Bridge over said Creek, reaching from the Hill on 
the one side to the Hill on the other. It is a solid Rock and is 
two hundred and three feet high, having a very large Spacious 
arch, where the Water runs thro’,” we then proceeded as far 
as Mondongachate, now called Woods River,* which is eighty- 
five Miles, where we killed five Buffoloes, and with their hides 
covered the Frame of a Boat ;* which was so large as to carry 
all our Company, and all our provisions and Utensels, with 
which we passed down the said River two hundred and fifty- 
two miles as we supposed,” and found it very Rocky, having 
a great many Falls therein, one of which we computed to be 
thirty feet perpendicular and all along surrounded with inac- 
cessible Mountains, high precipices, which obliged us to leave 
said River.” We went then a south west course by Land 
eighty five Miles, where we came to a small River,” and there 
we made a little Boat, which carried only two men and our 
provisions. The rest travelled by Land for two Days and then 
we came to a large River, where we enlarged our Barge, so 
as she carried all our Company, and whatever Loading we had 
to put into her. We supposed that we went down this River 
Two Hundred and Twenty Miles, and had a tolerable good 
passage; there being only two places, that were difficult by 
reason of Falls. Where we came to this River the Country 
is mountainous, but the farther down the plainer in those Moun- 
tains, we found great plenty of Coals, for which we named 


* This seems to be the earliest description of the Natural Bridge. It 
is curious that Fry did not mark it on his map. 

“Fry notes here in the margin, “The New River.” For the discovery 
of this river in 1671 when it was named for Col. Abraham Wood of 
Fort Henry (Petersburg) see Alvord, First Explorations, 1912. 

* This device may be a testimony of Howard’s origin. Irish fisher- 
men still use coracles made with the hides of bullocks. 

* Salley’s distances do not bear critical analysis. One can understand 
that they seemed greater to him than they do to a traveller in a Pull- 
man car. 

* Tt was a wise decision. In Fayette County, says Martin (Gazetteer 
of Virginia, 1836), New River “is borne down with so much force and 
on goemgee as to render its crossing hazardous . . . the falls 

ng so rapidly successive as to resemble artificial steps.” 

* The northeast fork of Coal River. 
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it Coal River.” Where this River and Woods river meets” the 
North Mountains end, and the Country appears very plain and 
is well water’d, there are plenty of Rivulets, clear Fountains 
and running Streams and very fertile Soil. From the mouth 
of Coal River, to the River Alleghany we computed to be 
ninety two miles, and on the sixth day of May we came to 
Allegany which we supposed to be three Quarters of a mile, 
[broad]" and from here to the great Falls on this River is 
reckoned four hundred and forty four Miles, there being a 
large Spacious open Country on each side of the River, and is 
well watered abounding with plenty of Fountains small streams 
and large Rivers; and is very high and fertile Soil. At this 
Time we found the Clover to be as high as the middle of a 
man’s leg. In general all the Woods over the Land is Ridgey, 
but plain, well timbered and hath plenty of all kind of Wood, 
that grows in Common with us in this Colony (excepting 
pine). The Falls* mentioned above are three miles long in 
which is a small Island, the body of the Stream running on 
the North side, through which is no passing by reason of 
great Rocks and large Whirlpools, by which we went down 
on the south side of said Island without much Danger or 
Difficulty and in time of a Fresh in the River, men may pass 
either up or down, they being active or careful. About twenty 
Miles below the Falls the Land appeared to be somewhat Hilly 
the Ridges being higher, and continued so for the Space of 


* With this description compare Martin, “Coal Rover . . . is 
about 100 yards wide at its mouth and does not vary this width for 
many miles above. It is a beautiful meandering stream which runs 
through a romantic Valley, without receiving any tributary of conse- 
quence from the juncture of its northeast and west fork until it re- 
ceives Little Coal River [Louisa] from the south, . . . The lower 
falls are situated five miles above the mouth and five miles above these 
are the upper falls.” The “romantic Valley” is now black with col- 
lieries and railroads. Fry misspelled the name “Cole” on his map and 
was followed on several of the later maps. As a result, that spelling 
may still be encountered occasionally. 

“Below Charleston, W. Va., so that at this confluence Salley’s 
“Woods River” was the Great Kanawha. 

“The Ohio at the mouth of the Great Kanawha (Point Pleasant) 
where, in August, 1749, Celeron de Bienville planted one of his plates, 

“pour monument du renouvellement de possession que nous avons pris 
de la ditte Riviere Oyo.” One would like to know Celeron’s authority 
for his “renouvellement.” 


® The falls of the Ohio at Louisville. 
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fifty Miles down the River, but neither Rocky nor Stony, but 
a rich Soil as is above mentioned. Joyning this high Land 
below is a very level flat Country on both sides of the River, 
and is so for an Hundred and fifty Miles, abounding with all 
the advantages mentioned above, and a much richer Soil; 
We then met with a kind of Ridge that seemed to Extend 
across the Country as far as we could view and bore North 
and South. In Seven Miles we passed it, when we found the 
Country level (as is mentioned before), but not having such 
plenty of running Streams, yet a richer Soil. On the seventh 
day of June we entered into the River Missisippi, which we 
computed to be five miles wide, and yet in some places it is 
not above one mile over, having in most places very high 
Banks, and in other places it overflows. The current is not 
swift but easy to pass either up or down, and in all our pas 
sage we found great plenty of Fish, and wild fowl in abund- 
ance. In the River Missisippi above the mouth of Allegany® 
is a large Island on which are three Towns inhabited by the 
French,“ who maintain Commerce and Trade both with the 


* Fry notes in the margin “Ouabache” and in his Account comments: 
“The River Alleghany heads with Susquehanna and the water of the 
lakes and running Southwesterly receives the Streams from the Alle- 
gany Ridge that way as the New River, coming from the South, does 
those Southward, and where they meet they compose the River Oua- 
bache, named by the French, St. Jerome.” President Burwell testified 
that Fry had retired from William and Mary College “to the back 
Settlements [Albemarle] in Order to raise a Fortune for his Family.” 
This, then, was the motive of his dreams of the west which actuated 
the remainder of his life. He made what was in the Virginia of his 
time an unusual collection of material about New France. James 
Maury (Memoirs of a Huguenot Family, Putnam’s reprint, p. 390) 
says that he had a copy of Daniel Coxe’s Carolana (published 1722, 1726, 
1727 and 1741) and so, of course, knew Coxe’s map of the Mississippi, 
but the statement quoted above shows other and better knowledge of 
the Ohio. It seems likely from what he says that Fry had before him 
a copy of Herman Moll’s “New Map of the North Part of America 
claimed by France,” 1720, the legend of which declares that “the South- 
west part of Louisiana is done after a French Map Published at Paris 
in 1718.” Here the Ohio is laid down with approximate correctness, if 
without convincing land marks and, although Coxe had called it by its 
Indian name, “Hohio,” is marked “Ouabach, now called by the French 
R. St. Jerome.” The Great Kanawha is sketched in vaguely as “Sault 
R.”, and the true Wabash is indicated still more vaguely but not named. 
The Tennessee River is shown emptying into the Mississippi below the 
mouth of the Ohio and is marked “Cusatees or Thegategos R.” i. e., 
Cherokee River. 

“Fry comments: “This as well as his account of the Salt Work and 
Lead Mine he had from information after he was taken for they did 
not go up the River.” The island was Kaskaskia. 
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French of Cannada, and those French on the mouth of the 
said River. In the fork between Allegany and Missisippi are 
certain Salt Springs, where the Inhabitants of the Towns men- 
tioned above make their Salt. Also they have there a very 
rich Lead Mine which they have opened and it affords them 
a Considerable gain.” From the Falls mentioned above in the 
River Allegany to the mouth of said River is four Hundred 
fifty Miles, from thence to the Town of New Orleans is One 
Thousand four Hundred and ten Miles, and is Uninhabited 
excepting fifty Leagues above New Orleans. It is a large 
spacious plain Country endowed with all the natural Advan- 
tages, that is a moderate healthy Climate, Sweet water, rich 
Soil, and a pure fresh Air, which contribute to the Benefit of 
Mankind. We held on our passage down the River Missisippi 
[until] the second day of July, and about nine o’ the Clock in 
the Morning we went on Shore to cook our Breakfast. But we 
were suddenly surprised by a Company of Men,” Viz.‘ to the 
Number of Ninety, Consisting of French men Negroes, & 
Indians, who took us prisoners and carried us to the Town of 


*Fry comments: “Monsieur Joutel in his Journal takes notice of a 
Salt Spring which his Indian Guides showed him between the Mouths 
of Ouabache and the River Islinois and that I suppose is the Place 
where the French make Salt. These French Towns, Salt Work and 
Lead Mine, must be in Virginia.” 

Joutel was one of the companions of LaSalle on his last fatal expe- 
dition to Texas in 1684 and returned via Fort St. Louis on the Illinois 
in 1687. (See Parkman, LaSalle.) His Journal Historique was pub- 
lished in Paris, 1713; an English translation appeared the following 
year and was reprinted in 1719. Fry evidently had a copy of one of 
these editions. Joutel is included in French’s Historical Collections of 
Louisiana, i, 183, and should be read with Dumont’s continuation (ibid., 
v, 1) which describes the Illinois fort in 1753. Moll’s map (1720) indi- 
cates “French Factory” at the mouth of the “Ilinese R.” and lower 
down on the Missouri side of the Mississippi “Salt R.” with “Salt 
Magazine [i. e. Ste Genevieve] and the general description, “This whole 
County is full of Mines.” 


* Fry comments: “The men who took them came from that Settle- 
ment [the Illinois] in a Fleet of Small Craft guarded by an armed 
Schooner because the Cherokees and other Indians at War with the 
French sometimes intercept them on the Mississippi.” 

As it happens, we have a graphic record of such an adventure, the 
very year before Howard and Salley were on the Mississippi, in the 
Journal of Antoine Bonnefoy (Mereness, Travels in the American Col- 
onies, 1916, p. 241). In 1741 he was intercepted by the Cherokees while 
making his way from New Orleans to the Illinois and was carried up 
the Tennessee River to captivity in the Western North Carolina moun- 
tains. 
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New Orleans, which was about one Hundred Leagues from 
us when we were taken, and after being examined upon Oath 
before the Governor™ first separately one by One, and then 
All together, we were committed to close Prison, we not know- 
ing then (nor even yet) how long they intended to confine 
us there. During our stay in Prison we had allowed us a 
pound and half of Bread a man each Day, and Ten pound of 
pork p Month for each man. Which allowance was duly given 
to us for the space of Eighteen Months, and after that we had 
only one pound of Rice Bread, and one pound of Rice for each 
man p Day, and one Quart of Bear’s Oil for each man p. 
Month, which allowance was continued to us untill I made my 
Escape. Whilst I was confined in Prison I had many Visits 
made to me by the French and Dutch who lived there, and grew 
intimate and familiar with some of them, by whom I was in- 
formed of the Manner of Government, Laws, Strength and 
Wealth of the Kingdom of Louisiana as they call it, and from 
the whole we learned, that the Government is Tyrannical, The 
Common People groan under the Load of Oppression, and Sigh 
for Deliverance. The Governor is the Chief Merchant, and in- 
hances all the trade into his own hands, depriving the Planters 
of selling their Commodities to any other, but himself, and 
allowing them only such prices as he pleases.” And with re- 
spect to Religion, there’s little to be found amongst them, but 
those who profess any Religion at all, it’s the Church of Rome. 
In the Town are nine Clergymen four Jesuits and five Ca- 
puchin Friers. They have likewise one Nunnery in which are 
nine Nuns. Notwithstanding the Fertility and Richness of the 
Soil, The Inhabitants are generally poor as a Consequence of 
the Oppression they meet with from their Rulers, neither is 
the Settling of the Country, or Agriculture in any Measure 
encouraged by the Legislature——One thing I had almost for- 
got, Viz.t we were told by some of the French who first set- 
tled there, that about forty years ago, when the French first 


* Bienville. 

* All this seems to be mere gossip derived from Salley’s fellow pris- 
oner the disaffected creole Baudran, whom we are soon to meet. Gay- 
arré says that when Bienville “left Louisiana forever, although he was 
under the displeasure of the court, the colonists were loud in expressing 
their regrets.” 
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discovered the place, and made attempt to settle therein, there 
were then pretty many English settled on both sides of the 
River Missisippi, and one Twenty Gun Ship lay in the River, 
what became of the Ship we did not hear, but we were in- 
formed that the English Inhabitants were all destroyed by the 
Natives by the Instigation of the French.” 

I now begin to speak of the strength of the Country, and 
by the best Account I cou’d gather I did not find, that there 
are above four Hundred and fifty effective Men of the Militia 
in all that Country, and not above one Hundred and fifty Sol- 
diers under pay in and about the Town of New Orleans, ’tis 
true they have Sundry Forts in which they keep some men, 
but they are so weak and despicable as not worth taking notice 
of, with regard to the Strengthening of the County, having in 
some of them only six men, in others Ten men, the strongest 
of all those places is at the Mouth of the Missisippi In which 
are thirty Men, and Fifty Leagues from thence is a Town 
called Mumvell® nine Leagues from the Mouth of a River of 
the same Name in which is a Garrison, that Consists of Seventy 
Soldiers. 

After I had been confined in close Prison above two Years, 
and all Expectation of being set at Liberty failing, I begun to 
think of making my Escape out of Prison, one of which I put 
in Practice, and which Succeeded in the following Manner. 
There was a certain French Man, who was born in that Coun- 
try, and had some time before sold his Rice to the Spaniards 
for which he was put in Prison, and it Cost him six Hundred 
Peices of Eight before he got clear. He being tired with the 
Misery and Oppression under which the poor Country People 


* Fry comments: “If this be true it is most likely to be known in 
England or Jamaica: and a Proof of it would give the English a Right 
by Possession to the Southern part of the river as well as to the North- 
ern by King James the First’s Charter to Virginia.” 

While undoubtedly there were Carolina traders on the Mississippi 
as early as 1700 (the facts are collected in Surrey, The Commerce of 
Louisiana during the French Régime, Columbia University Studies, 
1917) the story of English in the Mississippi forty years before 1742, 
which Salley heard, was probably a tradition of the elder Daniel Coxe’s 
expedition up that river in 1698, for which see Margry, Découvertes et 
établissements, iv, 361, 395, Daniel Coxe in the preface to his Carolana, 
and his father’s Memorial in Alvord, First Explorations, p. 248. As 
Fry knew Coxe’s book, he evidently did not believe this part of it. 

“Fry notes in the margin, “Mobile.” 
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Labour, formed a Design of removing his Family to South 
Carolina. Which Design was discovered, and he was again 
put in Prison in the Dungeon, and made fast in Irons, and 
after a formal Tryal, he was condemned to be a Slave for Ten 
Years, besides the expence of seven Hundred peices of Eight. 
With this Miserable French Man I became intimate & familiar, 
and as he was an active man, and knew the Country he prom- 
ised, if I could help him off with his Irons, and we all got clear 
of the Prison, he would conduct us safe untill we were out 
of Danger. We then got a small file from a Soldier where- 
with to cut the Irons and on the 25" day of October, 1744 we 
put our Design in Practice. While the French man was very 
busie in the Dungeon in cutting the Irons, we were as indus- 
trious without in breaking the Door of the Dungeon, and Each 
of us finished our Jobb at one Instant of time, which had 
held us for about six hours; by three of the Clock in the 
Morning with the help of a Rope which I had provided before- 
hand, we let our Selves down over the Prison Walls, and made 
our Escape“ Two Miles from the Town that night, where we 
lay close for two days. We then removed to a place three 
Miles from the Town, where one of the good old Fryers of 
which I spoke before, nourished us four Days. On the Eighth 
Day after we made our Escape, we came to a Lake“ seven 
Leagues from the Town but by this Time we had got a Gun 
and some Ammunition, the next Day we shot two large Bulls, 
and with their Hides made us a boat, in which we passed the 
Lake in the Night. We tied the Shoulder Blades of the Bulls 
to small sticks, which served us for paddles and passed a 
point, where there were thirteen men lay in wait for us, but 


“'Vaudreuil’s despatch of 29 December, 1744 (Arch. Nat. Colonies, 
C* 28: 273) confirms this. Salley’s creole companion was one Bau- 
dran who sometime before had been arrested for robbery and was 
condemned to ten years in the galleys, but escaped to the Havana with 
the intention of making his way to Carolina and thence among the In- 
dians “of that Nation.” He was, however, returned to New Orleans by 
the Spanish and there was imprisoned in irons (legs, hands and neck) 
until permission could be obtained to send him to France. After his 
escape with Salley he sent word to the Governor that his purpose was 
to enlist his friends among the Choctaws to intercede for his pardon, 
which, says Vaudreuil, “will be difficult to refuse because he is a brave 
and enterprising man, much beloved by the Indians, and if he shall ally 
himself with the enemies of France will be a dangerous enemy.” 

“Lake Pontchartrain. 
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Thro’ Mercy we escaped from them undiscovered. After we 
had gone by Water sixty miles we went on Shore, we left our 
Boat as a Witness of our Escape to the French.: We trav- 
elled thirty miles by Land to the River Shoktare,* where our 
French man’s father lived. In this Journey we passed thro’ a 
Nation of Indians, who were very kind to us, and Carried us 
over two large Bays.“ In this place we Tarried Two Months 
and ten Days in very great Danger, for search was made for 
us everywhere by Land and Water and Orders to Shoot us 
when found. Great Rewards were promised by the Governor 
to the King of the Indians (mentioned above) to take us, 
which he refused, and in the meantime was very kind by giving 
provisions and informing us of our Danger from time to time. 
After they had given over Searching for us, and we having 
got a large Periaugue and other necessary things for our voy- 
age, and on the 25th of January our French man and one 
Negro boy (which he took to wait on him) and another 
French man and we being all armed and well provided for 
our Voyage, we set off at a place called the belle Fountain 
(or in English fine Spring)“ and Sailed fifty Leagues to the 
head of St. Rose‘s Bay,” and there left our Vessel and trav- 
elled by Land Thirty Leagues to the Fork Indians,“ where the 
English trade. Then there were three with them, and there 


“Pearl River. The friendly aid of the Choctaws is an evidence of 
the relations Baudran had with them. 

“Bay St. Louis and Biloxi Bay. 

“On D’Anville’s map of Mobile and the adjacent coast (1732, repro- 
duced in Hamilton, Colonial Mobile, p. 166) “Belle Fontaine” is marked 
on the bay shore between Biloxi and the mouth of Pascagoula. On 
Bellin’s Carte de la Louisiane et des Pays voisins, 1750, it is marked 
“La basse Fontaine.” The “Fontainbleau” of the modern map evidently 
indicates the site. 


“The Santa Rosa Bay of the contemporary maps is now known, after 
the stream which drains into it, as “Choctawhatchee Bay” but the old 
name remains in “Santa Rosa Island,” east of Pensacola. 

The strategy of Salley and his companion was to avoid the French 
at Mobile and at Fort Toulouse (Montgomery), and to strike as soon 
as possible one of the Carolina trading paths out of Savana Town 
(Fort Moore, opposite Augusta) which then traversed north Georgia 
and Alabama, by which they could, as they did, make their way to 
Charles Town. 

“These were the “Lower Creeks” living in the fork between the 
Chattahoochie and Flint Rivers, with whom Carolina then maintained 
trading relations. 
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we stayed five Days. The Natives were to us kind and gen- 
erous, there we left the two French men and Negro boy, and 
on the tenth of February we set off and Travelled by Land 
up the River Giscaculfufa or Biscaculfufa,“ one Hundred and 
thirty five Miles, passing several Indian Towns the Natives 
being very hospitable and kind, and came to one Finlas an 
Indian Trader, who lives among the Ugu Nation. On the 
first of March we left M* Finlas, and on the sixteenth we ar- 
rived at fort Augustus“ in the Province of Georgia. On the 
nineteenth instant we left fort Augustus and on the first of 
April we arrived at Charles Town, and waited on the Gov- 
ernor,” who examined us Concerning our Travels &c. and he 
detained us in Charles Town eighteen Days, and made us a 
present of eighteen pounds of their Money, which did no more 
than defray our Expences whilst in that Town. 

I had delivered to the Governor a Copy of my Journal, 
which when I asked again he refused to give me, but having 
obtained from him a Pass we went on board of a small Vessel 
bound for Virginia. On the Thirteenth of April, the same 
Day about two of the Clock we were taken by the French in 
Cape Roman and kept Prisoners till eleven of the Clock next 
Day, at which time the French after having robbed us of all 
the Provisions we had for our Voyage or Journey, put us 
into a Boat we being twelve men in Number, and so left us 
to the Mercy of the Seas and Winds. 

On the fifteenth instant we arrived again at Charles Town" 


“Neither of these names appear on the contemporary maps. The 
river was the Chattahoochie on which a Dutch map of “Florida” of 
1734 (followed by the map in Rapin, History of England, 1744) shows 
“Hogolegos” in the vicinity of Columbus, Ga. This was a village of the 
Yuchi (Handbook Am. Indians, ii, 1003) who were Salley’s “Ugo 
Nation.” 


“ Augusta, on the Savannah River. 

® He was James Glen, a Scot, who came to South Carolina as Gov- 
ernor in 1743. 

"= The South Carolina Gazette, published at Charles Town, carried the 
following news item in its issue of April 15, 1745: 


“Capt. Norman in a small Schooner belonging to Mr. Hugh Cart- 
wright of this town and Messrs. George Ducat and Robert Dunston 
two of our Pilots with their boat, were taken on Friday last off Cape 
Romain in their Passage to Winyaw, by a French Privateer from Port 
Louis on St. Domingo, call’d L’ Aventure, Capt. Martin Torres, who 
(after having plundered the Pilot Boat) gave Ducat a Pass in French 
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and were examined before the Governor concerning our being 
taken by the French. We were now detained three Days be- 
. fore we could get another Pass from the Governor, we having 

destroyed the former, when we were taken by the French, and 
then were dismissed, being in a strange Place, far from Home, 
destitute of Friends, Cloathing, Money and Arms, and in that 
deplorable Condition had been obliged to undertake a Journey 
of five Hundred Miles, but a Gentleman, who was Commander 
of a Privateer, and then lay at Charles Town with whom we 
had discoursed several times, gave to each of us a Gun and 
a Sword, and would have given us Ammunition, but that he 
had but little. On the Eighteenth Day of April, we left Charles 
Town, the second time, and travelled by Land,” and on the 
seventeenth Day of May, 1745 we arrived at my House, hav- 
ing been absent three years Two Months and one Day, from 
my family, having in that time by the nicest Calculation I am 
able to make, travelled by Land and Water four thousand six 
hundred and six Miles since I left my own House till I re- 


turned Honie again. 


p _ John Peter Salley. 


not to be retaken by his concert, and put 12 English Prisoners on Board, 
with which he arriv’d last Night.” 

Acknowledgment is made to Mr. A. S. Salley, Jr., for this further 
voucher of the good faith of our document. 

“It seems probable that they followed the “Path to Virginia by way 
of Cape Fear,” as marked on George Hunter’s map of South Carolina 
in 1730. This map is reproduced in Bulletin No. 4 of the Historical 
Commission of South Carolina, 1917. 
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